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OPENING EXERCISES, 1904 





HE formal exercises marking the opening of the I51st year 

of Columbia University were held September 28 on Morn- 
ingside Heights and on September 29 at the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons at 59th Street. On Morningside Heights the usual 
academic procession was formed in the Library at 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon and proceeded to the Gymnasium, which was crowded 
with students and visitors. Among the visitors present in addi- 
tion to His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, Mrs. Davidson, 
and the Archbishop’s two chaplains, Messrs Ellison and Holden, 
were Bishops Potter and Greer of New York, Bishop Brewster of 
Connecticut, Bishop Worthington of Nebraska, Professor Sadler 
of the University of Manchester, Hamilton W. Mabie, Associate 
Editor of “ The Outlook,” Benjamin Ide Wheeler, President of 
the University of California, and Mr. Charles F. McKim, of Messrs. 
McKim, Meade and White, architects. 

After a brief religious service conducted by the Chaplain, Presi- 
dent Butler spoke words of greeting to the faculty and the students. 
He then dwelt upon the association of the name of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury with the foundation of Kings College, and welcomed 
His Grace as the successor of one of the first board of governors. 

The President’s words of welcome were followed by an address 
on “ Academic Ideals” by Robert Simpson Woodward, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Dean of the School of Pure Science, which has been printed 
in full as a leading article in this issue. 
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At the conclusion of Professor Woodward’s address, the 
audience joined in the singing of “ Stand Columbia.” Then fol- 
lowed an interesting feature of the exercises, the conferring of 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws upon the Lord Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who was introduced by Bishop Potter in the fol- 
lowing words: 


Mr. President : 

Few scholars can be ignorant, and I am sure that you can not, 
of that interesting discussion which men of science and, especially 
archaeologists, have maintained as to the origin of the human race 
and its earliest home. If, by chance, you have encountered a 
curious and striking work by Dr. Augustus Le Plongeon, who, 
though French in name, is, I believe, an American citizen, you 
will remember that he marshals with singular skill, a large array 
of facts which disprove the popular belief. It is the popular belief, 
unless I have misunderstood it, that the race was born in the far- 
East, and that, by some Northwest passage it found its way to 
these shores. But there are others who believe,—and Dr. Le 
Plongeon’s seven years’ residence and investigations in Central 
America go a long way to prove it,—that the movement was not, 
as we are wont to say from East to West, but from West to East; 
and that there was once upon these shores a civilization and a 
literature older than anything that even Egypt can disclose. 

I may not venture to settle that controversy, Mr. President; but 
our distinguished guest will not wonder that I recall it. An 
eminent Englishman who was here not long ago, said of us, “ You 
Americans are an interesting people, but alas, you are very 
modern!” Our Anglican guests will therefore indulge us,—know- 
ing, as they already do, that the supreme American note is its 
modesty,—in the belief that perhaps we are very old! 

For, if we are, Sir, such a fact lends to the function to which 
we are about to proceed a preeminent interest! Whatever the 
civilizations that once adorned these shores, they long ago perished ; 
and it was not until, in that far-off East toward which our faces 
must forever turn with supreme reverence, there dawned the Light 
which transformed the darkness of the oldest civilization into day, 
that a divine civilization crossed from land to land until it illumi- 
nated, first, the homes of our British ancestors; and, in God’s 
good time, our own! 

For myself, Sir, I rejoice to believe that, whether originally, 
civilization dawned upon the Eastern or Western shores, it caught 
from our Anglo-Saxon ancestors a glory that can never die! You 
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will tell this assemblage, Sir, incomparably better than I can, that 
Columbia University was, first of all, King’s College; that it was 
a British Sovereign, George II, who first planted on these shores 
the seeds of this noble seat of learning and that, first-named of all 
in its Board of Corporators was the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The years have come and gone since then, and from these 
modest beginnings great things here have grown. But no moment 
in the memorable and interesting history of this seat of learning 
has been more memorable or interesting than this. For the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury is here, Sir, to see with his own eyes the 
work which his distinguished predecessors began and encouraged. 
He brings his great office, his illustrious career as a scholar, a divine, 
a statesman,—for, Sir, men in either hemisphere honor him as all 
of these,—to enrich,—as presently he will give it to the rising 
walls of yonder Chapel,— with his benediction all these halls. 

I present him, Sir, for that welcome which I know you will 
rejoice to offer him for all of us; and, in the name of the Trustees 
of the University, I ask you to confer upon him the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws. 


In conferring the degree, President Butler said: 


Right Honorable and Most Reverend Randall Thomas David- 
son, Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of all England and 
Metropolitan; Doctor of Divinity in the Universities of Oxford 
and St. Andrews, Doctor of Laws in the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Toronto; Trustee of the British Museum, Gov- 
ernor of the Colleges of Charterhouse and Wellington; successor 
of Augustine, Anselm, Becket and Cranmer in the proud see of 
Canterbury; and of him who by virtue of his high office was the 
first-named trustee of King’s College in the original charter of 
George the Second; scholar, statesman, and Christian prelate; I 
gladly admit you to the degree of Doctor of Laws in this University 
and confer upon you all the rights and privileges that belong thereto. 
In token whereof I hand you this diploma. 


Professors Burgess and Van Amringe placed the hood signifi- 
cant of the degree over the shoulders of the Archbishop, who, in a 
happy vein, made a brief address to the University : 


Mr. President and fellow members of Columbia University, old 
and young: I appreciate to the utmost the honor you have conferred 
upon me today. Reference has been made in eloquent terms to 
the origin of our University. I am in one way the youngest mem- 
ber of our University. In another way I am the oldest member 
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here present. I ask you to look back at the past and consider the 
fostering care I have had over you and the zeal I have shown since 
I started with you years ago. I learned last night that it is the duty 
of the Trustees of the University to attend a meeting of the board 
on the first Monday of every month. Now, it is my good fortune 
to live with the effigies all about me in Lambeth, and as I look 
upon them when I return—grave and reverend men in big wigs, 
and with earnest, thoughtful faces—I shall wonder if none of them 
ever had a twinge of conscience at missing those meetings. 

But in Lambeth, too, there are two large books, unwieldy, 
ponderous volumes, in which, overlooked and half forgotten for 
over a hundred years, there are collected letters to various persons 
written by my predecessors—letters written about this College. 
From old letters we get glimpses of the persons to whom they were 
written—side lights on their interests and thoughts, as well as on 
the interests and thoughts of the writers of the letters themselves. 
And in those letters of my predecessors—not here and there among 
them, but running right through all of them—are expressions show- 
ing emphatically how direct and clear and personal was the interest 
of every Archbishop of Canterbury, whosoever he might be, in 
this University. And I on my part shall try to do my duty as their 
successor, and even do a little more, by association and deeds, for 
this our University than they in their time and in the conditions 
which surrounded them were able to do. 

In the world of education, you on your side of the water and we 
on ours have had problems to solve, and have problems pressing 
upon us now and looming in the future that must be met. I am 
not prepared to say on which side the preponderance of best results 
lies. There are on the side of old traditions advantages, perhaps, 
which elsewhere must be compensated for with years of work. But 
I will say today, and say it convinced of its absolute truth, that you 
in your rush of life on this side of the Atlantic have solved some 
problems, particularly in the matter of education, better than we 
have been able to solve them. 

That man would indeed be dull of pulse and poor in feeling who 
could stand face to face with such an assemblage as there is now 
before me and not be moved thereby and by the thoughts that spring 
from such a scene. We stand at the dawn of the brightest century 
the world has ever seen. You who are before me will fill the 
places of the great persons of today when they have gone. We 
are on the eve of great scientific discoveries. I know weare. New 
doors are to be opened and we are to harness new forces for human 
good as marvelous to us as would be the achievements of this 
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modern time to our grandfathers. The men and the women who 
are to do these things are here before me today. We are standing 
at the gateway of great opportunities for humanity and for knowl- 
edge, and I am sure that you, the younger generation, members of 
this great University, will be in the vanguard when these discoveries 
are made, and that it is you who will distribute their benefits to 
mankind. 


After the exercises in the Gymnasium, the academic procession 
headed by the Archbishop, President Butler and the University 
Chaplain passed out of the building to the site of the new Chapel, 
where a service of dedication was conducted by the Archbishop. 
This service was one of the most impressive ever held on the Uni- 
versity grounds and proved a fitting and dignified climax to the 
exercises that ushered in the 151st year of Columbia’s existence. 
Dr. Van De Water made a short prayer, after which a hymn was 
sung by the student choir. The Archbishop then dedicated the 
site of the Chapel, and in conclusion repeated the prayer of Presi- 
dent Johnson on laying the corner-stone of King’s College, August 
23, 1756: “ May God Almighty grant that this College, thus happily 


founded, may ever be enriched with His blessing; that it may in- 
crease and flourish, and be carried on to its entire perfection, to 
the glory of His name, and the adornment of His true religion and 


good literature, and to the greatest advantage of the public weal, 
to all posterities forevermore.” 


The following extract from an article by Mr. E. J. Edwards con- 
tains some interesting references to the historic occasion : 


When the King of England, George II, granted the charter for 
the establishment of King’s College at New York, he named as 
first trustee the Archbishop of Canterbury, and provided also that 
the succession pass, with other rights, responsibilities and duties to 
each succeeding Lord Bishop of Canterbury. The American Revo- 
lution, the annulment, so to speak, by the revolution of the original 
charter, and the reestablishment of the College as Columbia College, 
of course ended the official relation of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and of any English authority to this institution. Today, on 
the eve of the celebration of the 150th anniversary of the establish- 
ment of this College, the first Archbishop of Canterbury to enter 
into semi-official and formal relations with Columbia University 
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dedicated the chapel, or rather the foundation, and the initial work 
which, when completed, is to be the chapel of Columbia, the offering 
of unknown donors and representing a gift sufficient to pay for an 
oval structure costing $250,000. 

The Archbishop a week ago took imposing part in the memorial 
celebration of the organization of the Episcopal Cathedral at 
Quebec. He stood upon the historic plains where Wolfe died 
victorious and gave to England a continent across the sea. Today, 
standing upon a commanding eminence, not unlike that of Quebec, 
whereon now stands Columbia University, the Archbishop was 
also upon historic ground, for there the armies of Washington 
checked those of the King of England and prevented the collapse 
of the Revolution, thereby saving that part of the continent which 
is now the United States, for the people who had declared inde- 
pendence. 

Archbishop Davidson formally visited Columbia University 
when it is well justified by its history and especially by its recent 
growth and its superb promise for further achievements in celebrat- 
ing with simplicity and yet impressively the 150th anniversary of 
its establishment. From the mere point of view of visible evidences 
of growth, it stands almost apart. It is today in membership and 
faculty if not the largest of American universities, at least practically 
upon even terms with Harvard. Its catalogue that names the faculty 
and the students in various departments contains considerably in 
excess of five thousand names. That number is nearly one-half of 
the population of New York city when King’s College was estab- 
lished. From the point of view of finance the institution ranks 
with some of the greater banks of the United States. Its assets 
are almost equal to those of the largest of American banks, being 
considerably in excess of thirty millions. Its annual budget calls 
for an expenditure of $1,800,000 approximately and it is now a 
party to various contracts for the erection of buildings which in- 
volve payments aggregating nearly two millions of dollars. The 
President and Trustees contemplate hopefully an expenditure of 
twice that sum for other needed buildings that may be erected 
within the next ten years and that ought to be erected within five 
years. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury was the guest of the institution 
today and was first entertained at luncheon in the bibliographical 
room where are contained some of the choicest of the archives, 
historical and suggestive, of Columbia. Within reach of the Arch- 
bishop was the faded letter of Washington to Alexander Hamilton 
wherein he pleaded with Hamilton for the courtesy of overseeing 
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the entrance of his nephew, Phillip Custis, as a student of Columbia 
College. The choicest parchments, the rarest books, the quaint- 
est and most suggestive paintings, as a whole, telling the history 
of Columbia, some of those so lifelike that it seemed as though 
the pictured lips would speak words of encouragement to the Arch- 
bishop, all gave to the room the flavor of antiquity, of tradition, 
of the peace and serenity of academic life, while from the windows 
the Archbishop was able to take in at a single glance the distant 
city stretching miles and miles away, the Hudson to the west, the 
harbor and even the far-away ocean to the east and south. So 
that it all seemed to him like an ideal place, scholarship and the 
imparting of learning there apart from the tremendous life of the 
city whose hum nevertheless reached like a gentle murmur these 
university rooms. 

The visible proof of the growth of this University was the dedi- 
cation of the chapel grounds and the inspection of the progressive 
work upon the new School of Mines Building, the gift of Mr. 
Lewisohn, and the two new dormitories where for the first time 
in many years Columbia is to domicile those of her students whose 
homes are elsewhere than in New York, thus imparting to the 
University that element of home life, that peculiar university flavor 
which is only possible when the great body of students live and 
have their real homes upon the university grounds. 


ACADEMIC IDEALS 


HE beginning of an academic year calls up at once the lighter 
thoughts of pleasing associations and the graver thoughts 

of inspiring obligations. Here on the table-land of intellectual 
life youth and age meet to labor for a season in the fields of knowl- 
edge and discovery. The confident optimism of youth seeks to 
be chastened by the gentle admonition of experience. Youth im- 
parts its buoyancy to age, age imparts its wisdom to youth, and 
both are kindled by the glow of elevating aspirations. It is a time 
therefore for a blending of our lighter and our graver reflections. 
Being delegated for the moment to speak to and for this aca- 
demic body it has seemed that some considerations on academic 
ideals might serve to awaken thought and to arouse zeal appropriate 
to the occasion. In the abstract, however, this would appear to 
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be a delicate and a difficult subject; delicate because of diversity 
of sentiment, and difficult because of diversity of judgment, 
amongst those best qualified to speak, as to what academic ideals 
are, or as to what they should be. Hence it may seem fitting at 
the outset to suggest application to the views here set forth of the 
Socratic caution that they can hardly be exactly as represented, 
if not the more sweeping caution of Marcus Aurelius—“ Remember 
that all is opinion.” But the delicacy and the difficulty of the sub- 
ject are probably more apparent than real to us; for this is a uni- 
versity assembly, and it is one of the highest functions of a univer- 
sity to examine the various aspects of debatable questions without 
suppression of candor and without loss of humor. 

The typical American university of our time is a complex organ- 
ization which has grown up rapidly from the typical American 
college of a half century ago. It has its undergraduate, its pro- 
fessional, and its postgraduate schools, as we see them in Columbia 
University today. It has a heterogeneous aggregate of students 
animated by a great variety of aims and purposes. Its curricula 
embrace courses of study and research quite unknown to the edu- 
cated public of thirty or forty years ago; and its degrees recog- 
nize professions quite unheard of before the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. Moreover, the modern American university has 
broken to a large extent with custom and tradition. It is an institu- 
tion characterized by intellectual agitation, by adjustment and read- 
justment, by construction and reconstruction, the end of which is 
not yet in sight. This complex organization is the resultant of the 
more or less conflicting educational activities of our times. It 
is a resultant due in part to world wide influences; it expresses a 
generalized academic ideal. 

Whatever may be our inherited prejudices or our calmer judg- 
ments, the attainment of this ideal must be regarded as a remark- 
able achievement. Here, for example, in this institution, we find 
all kinds of subjects of study from the most ancient to the most 
modern, from the most practical to the most theoretical, from the 
most empirical to the most scientific, from the most materialistic 
to the most spiritualistic, all on a plane of intellectual equality and 
all equally available to those fitted to pursue them. Little surprise 
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is manifested at the close juxtaposition of a professor of metallurgy 
and a professor of metaphysics, and it has actually been demon- 
strated that professors of poetry and professors of physics can dwell 
in peaceful activity under the same roof. Here too the ten or a 
dozen faculties and the various student bodies mingle and inter- 
mingle in a spirit of cooperation and mutual regard almost un- 
known outside, and hitherto little known within, the academic 
world. 

The mere atmosphere, then, of a modern university must 
energize and elevate all those who come within its influence. But 
the domain of this atmosphere is not bounded by academic walls. 
It is not a limited medium within, but is actually a part of the un- 
limited medium of the intellectual world; for the modern univer- 
sity has broken also with custam and tradition in allying itself 
closely with the external world of thought. Through interaction 
of the intramural and the extramural spheres of thought the in- 
structor and the student are kept face to face with the vantage 
ground of contemporary life, whence they may look forward as well 
as backward. 

The modern university is an institution of learning in the full 
sense of the word; an institution wherein instructors teach students, 
and wherein, reciprocally, to a very important degree, students 
teach instructors; for that instructor is fossilized who does not 
learn more per year from his students, if they are worthy of the 
name, than they learn from him. Together they work diligently 
not only to become acquainted with the known, but still more 
diligently to penetrate the secrets of the unknown. Among them 
there is a sentiment that condemns alike the instructor who would 
impart knowledge by the method of the rotatory calabash, and the 
student who, with saturnine stolidity, would absorb only the in- 
formation poured into his ears. Dwelling thus at a university, 
not apart from, but actually in, the world of contemporary thought, 
students may best fit themselves for the world of contemporary 
life; and while they may justly esteem it a great privilege to grad- 
uate from an historic college, or from a professional school of 
international reputation, they should esteem it a far higher privilege 
to graduate from a great university. 
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It should be observed also that the resultant ideal which has 
been attained in our best universities is not fixed but progressive, 
not inflexible but subject to improvement. It is a development 
whose sources are seen in the earliest civilizations, whose growth 
was dimly perceived during the middle ages, and whose conscious 
appreciation is a realization of the century just past. The method 
which characterizes this development is the method of science. It 
dates essentially from the epoch of Galileo and Huygens. It rose 
to a maximum of brilliancy in its interpretation of material phe- 
nomena during the epoch of Newton and Leibnitz, and during the 
epoch of Laplace and Lavoisier; and it has recently illuminated a 
new domain through the labors of Darwin and Spencer. Galileo, 
Newton, and Laplace gave us a system of the inorganic world; 
Darwin and Spencer have given us a system which includes the 
organic world as well. 

The method of science has permeated all regions of thought 
and animated all of the commercial, industrial, political, social, and 
religious activities of men. Whether we welcome it, deplore it, 
or indifferently acquiesce in it, the fact seems undeniable that the 
method of science and the doctrine of evolution are the most effect- 
ive sources of the intellectual enterprise of our day. Through 
anthropology this method and this doctrine have given a tran- 
scendent interest to the study of man; for they show that man may 
not only investigate the rest of the universe, but that he may, by 
the same means, investigate himself. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the terminology, the figures of speech, and the modes of 
thought of science are being applied to all subjects and objects of 
human concern. They have penetrated the depths and the dark- 
ness even of the polite literature of our times. 

But while the ideal thus outlined appears to be the effective, or 
working, ideal at which we have arrived, it goes without saying 
that it is not the only ideal entertained by those whose opinions on 
academic questions are worthy of regard. On the contrary, many 
eminent minds deplore present tendencies and write and speak 
regretfully of the vanishing ideals of the past. Grave publicists, 
accomplished men of letters, and subtle philosophers see little but 
danger in the educational readjustments of recent times. They 
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deplore especially the decline in popularity of those ancient studies 
long called the humanities and the contemporary rise and increasing 
recognition of the newer studies. Culture, they seem to claim, 
comes inevitably through the pursuit of the former, never through 
pursuit of the latter. They go so far in some cases as to decide 
at what point the study of a subject ceases to be liberal and begins 
to be illiberal, or professional. Give a student by the ancient 
formula, their facile editors say, that modicum of learning which 
would otherwise be dangerous, stamp him with the degree of A.B., 
and he becomes an aristocrat. They take a gloomy view of the 
restless present and they are little hopeful of the future; for they 
hint darkly of ‘ the bankruptcy of science’ and of disasters impend- 
ing if we do not return to ancient ideals. 

Argument concerning these matters is fruitless. Logic avails 
as little in an educational campaign as political economy avails in 
a presidential campaign. Appeal must be had to our sense of 
humor and to the arbitrament of time. It may be observed, how- 
ever, that these apostles of doubt and prophets of evil are slowly 
disappearing. They are more numerous outside than inside aca- 
demic walls, they are less strenuous in large than in small colleges, 
and they are no longer dominant in the best universities. From a 
philosophic point of view they illustrate the action of a most inter- 
esting and usually beneficial sociological principle. When con- 
sciously applied this principle may be called the law of rational con- 
servatism. When unconsciously applied it may be called, in 
analogy with a great physical principle, the law of conservation of 
ignorance. It is so much more important for society to protect 
itself against the follies of the unwise than it is to profit by the 
improvements of the wise, that progress comes, generally, only 
painfully slowly. May we not entertain the hypothesis that the 
contemporary opponents of educational reforms have been animated 
towards them rather unconsciously than consciously? Having 
drunk deeply at certain fountains of learning they appear to be 
sure that there are no others. They seem to have been, and to be, 
always receding. For more than a thousand years, in fact, the 
gaze of most scholars has been fixed so steadfastly on the glories 
of the past that it has been possible to advance only by marching 
backwards. 
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Through the unconscious action of the law of the conservation 
of ignorance we are always in danger of disproportionate estimates 
of educational values and of erroneous judgments in the larger 
affairs of life. We involuntarily revert to precedent, commending 
what is old, condemning what is new. Thus, to give a concrete 
illustration, fear and panic would be visible in our faces if we did 
not understand the mythical significance of the names Phobos and 
Deimos lately applied to the moons of the planet Mars; but very 
few of us would betray the slightest mental disquietude at our 
profound lack of knowledge of the properties of the atmosphere 
which is the medium of communication between you and me in 
this room. Thus, also, in spite of the obvious aphorism that all 
men are human, they have been divided into humanists and non- 
humanists, Matthew Arnold, for example, being one of the former 
and the founder of our John Tyndall Fellowship being one of the 
latter. And stranger still, one might infer from the slowness of 
legal and constitutional reforms, and from many current arguments 
opposed thereto, that laws and constitutions are not made by men 
for men, but that, in some mysterious way, men are merely experi- 
mental material for the training of crafty lawyers and sagacious 
politicians. 

But we have broken irrevocably with the past; not in the sense 
of disregarding the rich heritage of experience from our distin- 
guished predecessors, but in the sense that their customs and 
traditions no longer dominate us. We have corrected their obser- 
vations for geocentric parallax; and we must now correct their ob- 
servations for anthropocentric parallax, just as our successors, if 
they prove progressive, will surely correct our blunders and avoid 
our errors. The need of correction for anthropocentric parallax 
in educational affairs is now widely recognized. It leads to the 
investigations of Mosely Commissions, to the conferences of The 
Association of American Universities, and to the broader confer- 
ences of World’s Fair Congresses. It is the chief source of the 
educational activities of our day. In these activities are to be seen 
the most hopeful signs of the times; for while agitation does not 
necessarily mean progress, serene contentment is pretty certain to 
mean stagnation, if not regress. 
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And the readjustment now going on in the academic world 
must continue. It is a part, simply, of the readjustment going 
on in the intellectual world at large. We are, so to speak, in a state 
of unstable equilibrium, wherein mental repose can be purchased 
only at the price of mental somnolence. Great as have been the 
enlargement and the appreciation of educational and professional 
opportunities during the past three or four decades, we may con- 
fidently anticipate still wider enlargement and appreciation in the 
future. New divisions of knowledge may be expected to arise, 
and old divisions may be expected to undergo marked expansion, 
redistribution, or emendation. The so-called humanities, especially, 
must be broadened, purified, and elevated if possible to the intel- 
lectual level of the more highly developed sciences. It is clear, in- 
deed, that in any revision of the humanities some matters may be 
redistributed, if not discarded, with advantage. The reckless amours 
and the clandestine peccadilloes of ancient and modern royalty, for 
example, should be transferred from the historian and the novelist 
to the anthropologist, the alienist, and the pathologist. Such hu- 
manities, and many others of like kind, can hardly stand in com- 
parison with the constancy of the stars and the beauties of harmonic 
analysis. 

All these matters of controversy, however, belong rather to the 
lower than to the higher life of a university. How a student ac- 
quires elementary training is an academic question in the narrower 
sense of the word. The world cares little for educational ways and 
means unless they can commend themselves by results. Attain- 
ments must be tested by achievements and proficiency must be 
proved by progress. To rise to this standard of excellence is the 
ideal of the higher life of a university. It is only by the pursuit of, 
and in the realization of, this ideal, that instructors and students 
may keep pace with and contribute adequately to the advancement 
of modern knowledge. Those who would separate theory from 
practice, those who would draw lines of invidious distinction be- 
tween pure and applied science, along with those who would mis- 
take a part of archeology for the whole of education, are all alike 
inimical to the trend of current progress. 

It is the highest function of a university to cherish this ideal 
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and to promote especially the arduous labors essential to fruitful 
original research. Those who can add somewhat to the sum and 
substance of permanent knowledge by the establishment of a phys- 
ical, a social, an aesthetic, or an ethical principle, are the greatest 
benefactors of our race. Of the many who feel drawn to this high 
calling, however, few are destined for fame. Only those who prefer 
the turmoil of conflicting thoughts to the tranquility of inherited 
opinions, who can bear alike the remorseless discipline of repeated 
failure and the prosperity of partial success, may hope to attain 
renown. But, as those serve also who stand resolutely and toil 
patiently at their allotted tasks, so is there room in the grand aggre- 
gate of human achievement for the humblest as well as for the 
noblest of investigators. 

The ideals, then, of a modern university, like the ideals of the 
intellectual world at large, contemplate achievement and progress in 
all grades of work from the lowest to the highest. They demand 
endless patience and unflagging industry from all who seek to rise 
above the dead level of mediocrity. The opportunities now afforded 
for the pursuit of, for the acquirement of, and for the advancement 
of, learning are greater than ever before. We are the heirs of the 
ages. But along with an increasing heritage there come increasing 
duties and increasing responsibilities. It rests with us to show that 
we are worthy of this heritage and able to meet these duties and re- 
sponsibilities. This is the line of endeavor we resume today, and 
the spirit of the hour bids us look forward with cheerful optimism. 

R. S. Woopwarp 


SAMUEL PUTNAM AVERY 


INCE the death of Samuel Putnam Avery there have been 
obituary notices in many journals, including in their total 
mass a great many biographical notes which may be assumed to be 
generally truthful. The extreme interest which all lovers of the 
higher education must take in Mr. Avery’s remarkable career have 
given these notices a peculiar value as showing how warm an 
interest could be taken in the man and his work by persons of widely 
different proclivities and associations. 
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I have been asked to furnish some reminiscences, because my 
acquaintance with him began at a very early time, and has been 
continually renewed although not constantly kept up; and also 
because I had much to do with the foundation of the Avery Archi- 
tectural Library, which is so peculiarly interesting to persons con- 
nected with this University. 

I was taken by my old friend Peter B. Wight, the architect of 
the now destroyed building of the National Academy of Design, 
to see Mr. Avery at his Ann Street office; and at a later time I went 
to his Brooklyn home especially to see his curious collection of 
small paintings by the artists then most in favor among American 
picture buyers. That must have been in 1864. Mr. Avery, as 
I knew him then, was a wood-engraver; but a letter from his son, 
the present Samuel Putnam Avery, tells me that there exist prints 
from an engraving on metal by John Durand (brother of the well- 
known painter, Asher B. Durand) and that these prints bear the 
additional inscription: “ This lettering put on by Saml. Avery, 
Oct. 1841.” This print is the earliest work of his father which 
Mr. Avery is able to identify: but for a time there was work 
upon metal for the American Bank Note Company. I have no 
knowledge myself of Avery’s work as a wood-engraver, and it 
would be highly interesting if information upon that subject could 
be obtained. It was at the very time of my first acquaintance with 
him that his determination was reached to undertake the dealing 
in works of art as his future occupation. He handed over his 
business, his tools, and his plant generally as an engraver, to his 
assistant, Mr. Pesoa, who continued the business; and it appears 
that this transfer was gratuitous on Avery’s part—an instance of 
the liberality, the thinking of and for the interests of others, 
which was to be his peculiar characteristic. I cannot state ex- 
actly the date when he opened his offices or “ Art Rooms” in the 
old building at the southeast corner of Fourth Street and Broadway, 
but here is a small item which may lead others to more immedi- 
ately interesting information. A circular exists, dated December 
19, 1864, in which S. P. Avery states that he “has opened an 
establishment for engravings and publishings and a general agency 
for the purchase and sale of fine oil-paintings and other works of 
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art.” This venture was made with the very especial moral support 
and approval of two of the boldest and wisest “ picture buyers” of 
the time, W. T. Walters of Baltimore and John Taylor Johnston 
of New York. Avery was the life-long friend of each of these two 
able men, as he was afterwards of Cornelius Vanderbilt: and there 
was something very attractive in the mutual respect that underlay 
those intimacies. My own acquaintance with W. T. Walters be- 
gan when, in 1875, Avery brought him to my house to see what 
Japanese lacquers were like, for there were few to be seen in 
those days: and this little incident suggests the constant intercourse 
and constant discussion of collecting as an art which existed be- 
tween those mutually helpful friends. 

His business as a dealer in pictures was conducted on a rather 
limited scale for a couple of years and then, at the beginning of 
1867, he sold at auction his private collection of oil paintings. The 
cause of this sale was announced to be his intended going to 
Europe; and this going to Europe was in connection with the then 
imminent Great Exposition of that year, the famous exposition 
which was the last successful enterprise of Napoleon III. To 
students of art it is more interesting in this respect that the 
Japanese exhibit there was the first general announcement to 
Europe and to the West, of the vast and precious art collections of 
the Japanese nobles; collections which were, indeed, about to be 
broken up, to be scattered abroad. The civil war which ended 
in the permanent establishment of the imperial power was im- 
mediately at hand, and the West was called upon to purchase the 
scattered possessions of the contestants and at the same time to 
reconstitute its whole theory of decorative art. Avery was one 
of the few who were ready to see, to welcome, and even to under- 
stand that revelation. Two or three of us were eager buyers, 
during 1865 and 1866, of every good scrap of lacquer-ware or 
yellow pottery that came our way, and Avery was a ready sym- 
pathizer. 1 remember well his words about fine old lacquer—“ It 
is very satisfactory, isn’t it? ’—for that was true art criticism when 
coming from such a keen observer. The time for the study of 
Oriental paintings was not yet at hand—that was for a future 
period; but delicate and refined decorative art was shown to Europe 
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at the Paris exposition as existing in a still artistic, a still working 
community of natural designers. It was to this great exposition 
of 1867 that Avery went as a commissioner or representative of 
the United States, and it was probably at that time and with the 
friendships made in that place, that his singularly close connection 
with many of the leading artists of his time was to take shape. 

As for the sale itself, it was a curious collection of small pictures 
by Cropsey, S. R. Gifford, Gignoux, James and William Hart, 
Hubbard, Kensett, Lambdin, Whittredge and many others. It. 
seems that all of the then popular artists were there, those who are 
now forgotten and would be of small account if remembered, and 
those who, like McEntee and Inness, will be remembered always. 
Again there were represented artists who never were nor could be 
popular, but who were heartily admired by a little coterie of en- 
thusiasts—such men as J. W. Hill and his son, John Henry Hill, 
and Charles Herbert Moore. At about the same time with this 
sale of paintings, there were sold also many of the curious books 
which Avery had collected; for I remember in his book-case a 
number of volumes which were little known to the every-day reader 
of that time, books which had been ardently recommended by Ruskin 
in his earlier writings—books which contained the enthusiastic and 
youthful-minded spirit of the England of those earlier days of pre- 
Raphaeliteism and The Germ, the days of Gerald Massey’s poems 
and of Charles Kingsley’s revolutionary novels. The sale of the 
books was impressed upon me by a battle I had with the auctioneer, 
who, as the trick of his trade was then and is still, had insisted on 
abandoning the arrangement of the catalogue in order to get a 
number of volumes by a certain author under one number. I had 
protested at the sale, as wishing to buy a certain item which had 
been catalogued by itself, but the auctioneer pooh-poohed the appli- 
cation and sold all the books as one lot. I appealed to Mr. Avery 
the next morning, and he went with me to the auctioneers’ office, 
told them plainly that they were bound to follow the order of their 
catalogue, had the book taken out of its pile and the question asked 
me (not in Avery’s presence) what I would give for it. In this 
way the book became mine, and I remember the little incident as an 
instance of the strong sense of justice which I never knew to fail in 
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Avery’s dealings with other men. What I notice is not so much 
a recognition of the fact that it was an inexcusable violation of the 
agreement, to alter the catalogue in that way; it is rather the ardent 
way in which he took it up as being a thing which was not merely 
to be regretted, but was to be cured at once. 

His stay at Fourth Street and Broadway was not very long. 
He took the house at 88 Fifth Avenue in 1868 and after two or 
three years removed his business as a dealer in paintings to 86 
Fifth Avenue, occupying the house next door, 88 Fifth Avenue, 
as his family residence, until his retirement from business in 1885. 
His fortune was made at this Fifth Avenue establishment and it is 
there that he perfected that singular alliance with the more en- 
lightened rich men, the “ picture-buyers ” of the day, gaining little 
by little that reputation which made them so desire his advice 
in all cases where it could be supplied. As an illustration of this 
I would mention the earliest days of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, when John Taylor Johnston, the president, said to me, the corre- 
sponding secretary, fellow member with him of the executive com- 
mittee, that he should never be satisfied with that Board of Trustees 
until Avery was a member of it. The same opinion was expressed 
in different words and in a different way by William Tilden Blod- 
gett, who, after Johnston, was the most active and respected “ art 
patron ” among the trustees of the first year. In fact it can never 
be known nor even guessed with any approximation to truth just 
how far the surprising success of many American buyers of paint- 
ings and other works of art was attributable to Avery. 

And this leads naturally to a consideration of some of the remark- 
able traits which I think we may recognize as always prominent in 
Avery’s life and practice. He was a man without talkativeness; 
without the disposition to give his opinion. Driven into a corner 
or talking confidentially with sufficient reason for free speech, and 
he might give a brief hint as to what he thought of a given subject, 
of a man of his own time, of a work of art which was up for con- 
sideration. But he almost never ventured his opinion and never, 
I think, cared to expatiate upon it, to insist upon it, to impress 
others with the righteousness of the view which he held. In 
other words he was eminently a person of practical results, and just 
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as we never knew him rise to speak at any of the many hundred 
monthly dinners of art societies which he attended during thirty 
years, so we never knew him to “ take the floor” in a smaller or 
more informal gathering. He acted on his opinions as to men and 
as to pictures but did not, I think, care to express them in words. 
One never heard him talk about national politics; but he was a 
convinced civil-service reformer, a member for many years of the 
well-known board ; and it was as an old associate of George William 
Curtis that he announced himself when, in 1902, he founded the 
Curtis Medals for English oratory, in connection with Columbia 
University. Very lately, I think in the year 1902, I had occasion 
to wish for some general appreciation of a painting which I had 
never seen but which was under consideration—in fact it was the 
question whether it was worth while to take a journey to study it. 
This question being put before Avery, he was ready at once with his 
records of the past and his ascertained knowledge of the opinions 
of others, and also his settled opinion as to the work of art in ques- 
tion. I remember it as seeming to me a remarkable exception, and 
yet as I see it now it was not an exception, to the habit of his life 
as I have tried to state it here: for he would speak when there was 
sufficient occasion. 

This indifference to the expression of his own opinion was 
accompanied by a general disposition to silence, which often stood 
him in good stead as dealer, as collector, as student of artistic 
tendencies. Persons who hardly knew him would think that he 
was lacking in candor, that his disposition “to cover his tracks ” 
was excessive; but it was not, I think, an unwillingness to let others 
see the material for his conclusions or to let others follow the course 
of his investigations—it was an instinctive disposition to act upon 
his gained knowledge and not to utilize it for discussion. Another 
man looking at modern painting as he looked at it, studying the 
works of the artistic engravers of his time as he studied them, taking 
occasional excursions into Chinese porcelains and Japanese metal 
work, and settling down in later life to the collecting of fine modern 
medallions, modern and ancient book-bindings and delicate Oriental 
enamels, would have printed monographs on special objects in his 
collection or would have read papers before literary and artistic 
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clubs on the etchers of the United States or the book-binders of 
Paris. Avery’s disposition to study these things was not accom- 
panied in any way by a desire to discuss them in words. Having 
at first a strong sense of the pecuniary value of works of art and a 
singularly acute instinct for the probable increase in such value, 
he bought with great skill and with much discrimination even at an 
early time; and bought at a later time with bold and extreme 
liberality. His purchases of the years before 1880 were often for 
sale. Very often these purchases were made, one thinks, with the 
purpose of immediate resale; this without considering, of course, 
the modern paintings which were his regular stock in trade. Some- 
times he would buy etchings or the like, and sell them if he could 
and even return them to France if the sale was not prompt: but 
those were early days. The opportunities which he would offer 
his friends to become possessors of precious early states of Whistler 
or Bracquemond, Meryon or Haden, will never return: but the 
market for such works of art was very limited before 1880 and it 
is probable that many such opportunities were lost because of limited 
means. But at a later time such opportunities were not often lost, 
and a singularly close observation of certain lines of manual art 
which he had made his special study, combined with liberality of 
expenditure, made him one of the most successful collectors of 
whom we have any record. He had a marvelously quick-acting 
and trustworthy instinct as to the pieces worth buying and the more 
numerous doubtful pieces. 

It was to this facility and this boldness that the institutions 
which he loved and worked for owe so many and such precious 
treasures. He did not care to appear as a maker of heavy subscrip- 
tions, and when the millionaires put their names down for two thou- 
sand dollars apiece, Avery would appear with a subscription of two 
hundred and fifty: but what he did in a princely way was this—he 
would get together a collection of precious prints, of important books 
on a given subject, of Chinese snuff bottles carved in hard stones 
and in glass, of book-bindings, ancient as well as modern, of 
medallions struck and cast by Roty, of American paintings; and 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History, the Grolier Club, the New York Public Library, the 
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Architectural League of New York, or the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts became the owner of some one of these, a most valuable ls 
gathering of rare and costly objects of singular importance to the 
perfecting of its collection. He knew well the value of the best 
writing about art, and his marvelous collection of modern prints as ie 







given to the Public Library included many books on line-engrav- 
ings and wood-engravings, etchings and lithography, with mono- 
graphs on certain artists who were not always engravers. In | 
addition to the gifts made in the name of S. P. Avery, a collection 
of varied and beautiful character was given to the Metropolitan 4 
Museum of Art by Mrs. Avery, and, on the death of their daughter, j 
Ellen Walters Avery, in 1893, her own collection of books was 
given to Teachers College at Columbia University, and, with them, 
a certain number of valuable prints which are hung in a special room 
of the College. It would be one of the most interesting things 
possible for this little world of students and collectors centered in 


New York if an approximately complete list of these donations 
were to be made. 


His connection with the Architectural League of New York was 
made stronger than it would otherwise have been, by the activity in 
that body of his second son, Henry Ogden Avery. Henry was 
almost continually an officer—member of the executive council or the | a: 
like—during those years when the League was making itself into an 
important and influential body. As a young man he had been my | 
pupil (about 1869-71), and it was my frequent advice to his father 
to let him go to the Paris school. He went there about 1872 and 
for nearly seven years was a student connected more or less closely 
with the Ecole des Beaux Arts. My intimate acquaintance with 
him was renewed when I was president of the Architectural League, 
from 1889 to 1893; and so it was that when he died in 1890 his 4 
father came to me with the simple question, What had I better do 
to commemorate my son Henry? Would you advise the founding 
of a fellowship or of more fellowships than one? To this I 
answered that it had long been a dream of mine to found a society 
of a few persons willing to pay a large annual subscription, the 
purpose being to purchase those very costly books which every stu- 
dent should have access to, but which no one should be compelled 
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to buy—the great work on classical sculpture which goes under the 
name of Heinrich Brunn; the magnificent folios on the sculpture 
of the Renaissance by Bode; the great series of volumes first begun 
by the Society of St. George and devoted to the Renaissance archi- 
tecture of Tuscany—books of that sort which cost four hundred or 
five hundred dollars when complete and which are also most trouble- 
sorhe to handle and house and most costly to bind in a proper way. 
As we talked about the scheme of founding such a library of refer- 
ence, I said to Avery that I had dreamed of Columbia University 
as probably willing to give this library an alcove or a small room 
—to give it light and warmth and superintendence; and when 
Avery asked why Columbia University was named, I answered that 
it was because that library alone was open till a late hour in the 
evening and properly administrated and cared for at that time 
most convenient for students. The question of cost came up at 
once, and at Avery’s request I drew up a list of perhaps two hun- 
dred titles of the most costly books known to me on architecture 
and the kindred arts. I remember that the assumed price amounted 
to a little more than sixteen thousand dollars and I remember 
Avery’s comment—“ Twenty thousand dollars, then, would buy 
something worth having.” The library was to cost him five times 
that sum. 

This second interview ended in President Low’s office, for we 
took a cab to the college buildings in Forty-ninth Street and laid the 
plan before the President. He made the point at once that the 
books would have to be given to the Trustees—that the title would 
have to be in them—but that in all other respects Mr. Avery might 
make his own regulations as to selection and as to the conditions 
of use. The work of selection and purchase was taken in hand at 
once; a certain number of valuable books had belonged to Henry 
Avery and these were given as they stood, and the books on my 
list were purchased as rapidly as they could be found. A letter 
from Mr. Avery to the authorities of the University stated clearly 
the conditions of the gift, and this letter is printed in the catalogue- 
volume of the A. A. L.—as its founder loved to call it. Before 
many months had elapsed a fund was established, Avery having 
given fifteen thousand dollars to be invested, and it afforded a con- 
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tinuous income for the purchase of books. Thereafter the pur- 
chases were continued chiefly by the “ Committee of Purchase” 
instituted by the deed of gift, according to which Samuel Avery and 
his wife established the Avery Library. This Committee of Pur- 
chase consisted, as it still consists, of the Librarian, the Professor 
of the Department of Architecture, and myself, my successor to be 
named by the two members e+-officiis. In addition to purchases 
made in this way, Mr. Avery was constantly sending valuable books 
to the library, and he was nearly always ready to respond to an 
application for some book which was beyond the means of the 
committee at that time. In this last-named way of accession some 
of the most precious books in the library were added to it, and I 
have letters from Avery in which he says plainly, in these or in 
similar words: ‘‘ Now is your time; there is still some money in 
the bank. Don’t fail to send in your titles of needed books before 
it is all spent.” 

And that spontaneous way of giving was his, at all times. 
There was little need of asking his help—little to be gained by such 
asking; he knew what institution could best utilize his gift. Even 
as an almost infallible instinct told him what to buy, so a distinct 
sense of where the pleasure of right giving could be had, sent him 
straight to his beneficiary. RuSsELL STURGIS 


ST. PAUL’S CHAPEL 


PON the general plan of the grounds of the University the site 
assigned to the Chapel is upon the easterly side, near Am- 
sterdam Avenue, on the east and west axis of the Library, corre- 
sponding to the site now occupied by Earl Hall, and the size and 
proportions of the structure, as well as its architectural treatment 
are to a certain extent determined by the adjacent buildings which 
have been or are to be erected. Accepting these conditions, the 
architects, Messrs. Howells & Stokes, have designed a building 
which, so far as can be judged from the plan and sketches (pub- 
lished in this number of the QuaRTERLY), will be both interesting 
and beautiful in effect, and admirably adapted to the needs of the 
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University. The cruciform plan which has been adopted is par- 
ticularly well suited to the situation, and will afford a seating capac- 
ity for 820 persons in the nave and transepts, and for 120 in the 
choir; the greatest length being 122 feet and the width across the 
transepts being 77 feet. The choir is in fact a good-sized chapel 
in itself, and can be used, if desired, for daily services, as is cus- 
tomary in the English cathedrals, while on important occasions it 
will afford ample accommodation for a very large number of chor- 
isters. The basement beneath the choir will contain a large and 
well-lighted choir room and rooms for a resident chaplain. The 
main approach will be from the west, as the Chapel faces the Li- 
brary. At each end of the vestibule stairways will ascend to gal- 
leries on each side of the nave, but the effect upon entering the 
church will be one of loftiness and dignity, as the roof of the nave 
will be vaulted, and at the intersection of the nave and transepts a 
dome supported on a tier of arches will rise to a height of g1 feet. 
The treatment of the interior is exceedingly simple, the character- 
istic features being the round arches and the vaulted roofing, con- 
forming closely to the structural lines of the building. The coloring 
will probably be that of the brick used in construction, either buff or 
fawn color, affording a background for more brilliant color effects 
in the windows. 

Externally, the Chapel will resemble the other buildings of the 
University in color, as it will be built of over-burned brick and 
Indiana limestone, and in design also so far as it is classic in motive, 
but the architects have taken advantage of the irregular form of the 
building and made use of the opportunity which it offers for a 
greater variety and freedom of treatment than it was possible to 
employ in the educational buildings. To any one familiar with the 
churches of Northern Italy the sketches will suggest many of 
the features which give to those structures their peculiar charm. 
While harmonizing with the other buildings of the University, it 
differs from them in design, as it differs in purpose, with a diver- 
gence which marks it unmistakably as a place of religious worship. 

It was most appropriate that the cornerstone of the Chapel 
should be laid on the anniversary of the founding of King’s Col- 
lege, which from its very inception has faithfully complied with the 
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provisions of its royal charter, in holding a daily service within its 

walls, but which now for the first time in its history will be the 

possessor of a building, expressly dedicated “ Jn honorem Dei.” 
Joun B. PINE 


PRESIDENT WOODWARD OF THE CARNEGIE 
INSTITUTION 


R. R. S. WOODWARD, professor of mechanics and mathe- 
matical physics and dean of the faculty of pure science, was 
elected president of the Carnegie Institution at the meeting of the 
trustees held at Washington on December the thirteenth. It 
is generally known that Mr. Andrew Carnegie gave three years 
ago bonds of the value of more than $10,000,000 to establish at 
Washington an institution to promote study and research. The 
lines of the deed of gift were broadly drawn, the scope and policy 
of the institution being wisely left to develop in the directions that 
should prove most useful. During the three years of the adminis- 
tration of Dr. D. C. Gilman care has been taken not to commit the 
institution to any definite policy. Hence the opportunity and re- 
sponsibility of the new president are large; they are still further 
emphasized by the fact that there is not yet connected with the 
institution any body corresponding to the faculty of a university. 
Our gratulations with the Carnegie Institution and with the 
research work of the country are mingled with grief at our own 
loss. A new professor may be called, but Professor Woodward’s 
place can not be filled. As a teacher both of large introductory 
classes and of advanced students, as a dean and wise counselor, as 
a leader in all movements to promote research and scientific educa- 
tion, he occupied an almost unique position. And the personal 
loss to his colleagues is very great. Our lamented Professor Rood 
once said that he liked to go to faculty meeting in order that he 
might sit and look at Woodward. Many of us will have a sense 
of emptiness when he is no longer met daily in his accustomed places. 
But a university exists for service; it gives freely and gladly. We 
bid Professor Woodward godspeed on his new and great work. 
J. McK. C. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The presence of the Archbishop of Canterbury lent additional dignity 
and distinction to the ceremony which this year marked the formal re- 
opening of the University. It was peculiarly fitting that Dr. Davidson 
should be present at a time when the minds of all 
were turned to the approaching commemoration 
of the one hundred and fiftieth year of Columbia’s existence. The 
Archbishop in his very interesting and graceful address made a fitting 
allusion to the historic ties which associate our University with the 
see of Canterbury. His participation in dedicating the site of the new 
chapel was also especially appropriate and will be recorded throughout 
the future in Columbia’s annals. For the rest, the opening exercises 
were in every way successful, dignified and impressive ; and the custom 
of marking formally the beginning of the academic year is not likely 
ever to be discontinued. The very large attendance showed that the 
interest in it is not confined to members of the University itself, but 
that the occasion is one which the whole community has come to 
recognize as an event of consequence. The address of Dr. Curtis at 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons and that of Dean Woodward 
in the University Gymnasium were in every way admirable. Dean 
Woodward sounded, to be sure, a controversial note in speaking of 
academic ideals ; but those who are least in agreement with some of his 
opinions enjoyed to the full the clean cut and effective way in which 
they were presented by him. Indeed, the clash of opinion and the 
conflict of ideas are the essential conditions of intellectual growth to 
which they serve as a stimulus and an inspiration. The address which 
is printed elsewhere in this number will be read with a pleasure that is 
due no more to its cogent thought than to the felicity of its phrasing 
which gives to it a distinctly literary quality. Columbia’s new year 
has therefore opened most auspiciously; and the celebration of its 
sesqui-centennial jubilee will lead its sons to draw from the contempla- 
tion of its splendid past a buoyant confidence in the still more splendid 
possibilities of its future. 


The Opening Exercises 


The commemoration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the foundation of King’s College was controlled primarily by the idea 
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that a birthday festival is a family affair. The chief features of the 

The One Hundred ana Celebration, the service of praise and thanksgiving 

Fiftieth Anniversary =o October 30 and the convocation on the following 
day, were gatherings of the alumni, the Faculties and the Trustees. 
Neither the City nor the State nor the Nation was officially represented, 
nor were the presidents of sister universities brought together to bear 
testimony to Columbia’s lusty growth and brilliant achievements. The 
honors customary on such occasions were not, as usual, showered upon 
eminent outsiders: they were given in the family, to alumni who had 
helped to make Columbia strong and famous by service within or with- 
out its walls. The birthday gifts to Columbia—all of which had been 
given, with pardonable eagerness, in advance of the day—were not 
exhibited to the public nor to the representatives of other institutions. 
The impressive services which attended the laying of the corner-stones 
of Hartley and Livingston Halls, of the School of Mines building and 
of St. Paul’s Chapel were domestic in the narrowest sense. The little 
train which assisted in these ceremonies consisted of the Trustees, the 
University Council, the officiating clergy and the donors or their 
representatives, The accessory celebrations of the preceding week were 
also en famille: gatherings of alumni, celebrations of special schools 
and departments, meetings of student societies and a students’ dance. 
The one exception, which proved the rule, was the football game. 
This was a wholly irrelevant feature, which should not have figured in 
the programme. It was not in the family. 

The general character of the Convocation of October 31 was deter- 
mined, and its details were largely controlled, by the fact that the 
occasion was commemorative. It was the beginning, not the outcome, 
the earlier growth of the College, not the final establishment of a 
great American university, that was being celebrated. This gave the 
key-note to President Butler’s oration. He spoke of the dead only, 
not of the living ; and in praising the dead, he spoke of those who had 
served in the old College and made it memorable, and not of those who 
had helped to build up the great professional schools which constitute 
so large a part of the present University. He spoke at greatest length 
and with warmest feeling of the last president who was primarily a 
president of the old College, and he dwelt more on Barnard’s services 
to education in general than on the impulse he gave to the development 
of Columbia University. The commemoration proper reached a fitting 
close with the announcement that the memory of some of the great 
teachers who had made Columbia College illustrious was to be perpet- 
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uated by the association of their names with chairs of collegiate and 
university instruction. 

Beginnings, however, are memorable only when they lead to great 
ends. Were the Columbia of today merely an enlargement and im- 
provement of the King’s College of 1754—were it nothing more or 
little more than the Columbia College of 1854—the recent anniversary 
would have been of little significance. To thrust the University of 
today into the center of the celebration would have shown a lack of 
piety; to ignore it would have been an absurdity. The festival began 
accordingly with a display of results. At the reception of October 28 
not the alumni only but the citizens of New York and visitors from 
other cities and states—a larger body of guests than on any previous 
occasion—had opportunity to examine the stately home of the new 
Columbia and to gain an impression, from departmental exhibits, of the 
variety and importance of its present work. And the closing function, 
the alumni dinner on the evening of October 31, was devoted almost 
wholly to the Columbia of today. In his opening remarks President 
Butler paid eloquent tribute to the services of his only living pre- 
decessor, whose name will always be linked with the period of Co- 
lumbia’s most rapid development and with the removal of the reorgan- 
ized University to a suitable abode ; and the warm reception which the 
alumni gave to Mr. Low showed how fully and generally his services 
are appreciated. The commemorative note was struck again in Dean 
Van Amringe’s reply to the toast of King’s College; but all the other 
toasts and responses dealt with the Columbia of today and of the future 
—with its relation to the City, to the Nation, and to its sister uni- 
versities. 

Looking back and summing up our still fresh impressions, it is not 
too much to say that the entire celebration was as successfully carried 
out as it was appropriately planned. From beginning to end it was 
marked by simplicity and good taste. A just pride in Columbia’s 
record and in its present position gave warmth to every gathering, but 
this pride was felt more than it was expressed, and in its expression 
there was no touch of vainglory. For this reason, if for no other, the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of King’s-Columbia will live in 
the memory of those who witnessed it and in the tradition of the Uni- 
versity as an occasion of singular impressiveness and dignity. 


One of the most obvious of the lessons to be learned by a perusal 
of the new History of Columbia University is the steady development 
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that has characterized the educational policy which has shaped old King’s 
The History of Columbia College of the eighteenth century, into the Columbia 
University of today. There are periods recounted in the 
pages of the History, it is true, of repression, such as that during the 
Revolutionary War when the institution for nearly eight years was 
forced to suspend operations, and there are, at several times, periods 
of passiveness if not of actual stagnation, but these are in every case 
determined almost wholly by outside conditions which they were bound 
to reflect. From the time, however, when, in July, 1754, instruction was 
first given to King’s College students in the Vestry Room of the 
Schoolhouse of Trinity Church to these days on Morningside Heights, 
as the History tells the story, there is never a backward step in the 
broad general policy of the higher education as its content has been 
construed from generation to generation, nor a lower standard in the 
ideals of academic instruction as actually carried out in the curriculum. 
At several periods of its history, as well at the very beginning of the 
foundation as in instances within the minds of many of us, the educa- 
tional ideas of the men who have directed the policy of the institution 
have been, with what now, in one or two cases, even seems like the 
prescience of prophecy, far in advance of their day and generation. 
One of the daily journals, in an editorial evoked by the ceremonies of 
the 150th anniversary speaks of the “ manifest destiny ” of the insti- 
tution from the outset. Its “ manifest destiny,” however, although the 
phenomenal growth in population and wealth of this community has 
undoubtedly furnished a necessary métier, in the light of these pages 
of the History has been in the first degree the result of a wise adminis- 
tration, which, after having skilfully mapped out a plan of campaign, 
has not only never abandoned a position already won, but has recog- 
nized opportunities for the further development of strength and 
resources and at crucial periods has inevitably risen to meet them. 
The History, as it has been written by representatives of the 
various integral parts of the coordinated whole, is an admirably intel- 
ligible account of the growth and significance of the University, visible 
and invisible. The many illustrations of the volume serve still further 
to visualize the conditions which have been and are the outward signs 
of its expansion. Besides the portraits of the Presidents and of prom- 
inent members, past and present, of its Governors and Board of 
Trustees, the History also contains many views of the buildings oc- 
cupied at various times for the purposes of the institution. It is a 
notable characteristic of the Columbia development that there are no 
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buildings, and since the very early days undoubtedly have been none, 
about which have grown up the sentiment of association, as one sees 
it in the older institutions of the east and south, and there is, as a 
consequence, the lack of that continuity of local tradition which is a 
result of development upon the very place of foundation, as is the case 
with most of the colleges of the country. This is an undoubted charm 
which because of our peregrinations we have missed. The picture of 
King’s College in 1760 shows abundant possibilities, which, however, 
with the necessary abandonment of the building for the more com- 
modious quarters of Forty-ninth Street and its subsequent disappear- 
ance, were destined never to be realized. In the cramped quarters—for 
this they presently became—of Forty-ninth Street there was nothing to 
awaken lasting longings. Many of us remember, to be sure, with a 
sort of reminiscent pleasure, the picturesque shabbiness of the old 
“ Maison” that formed the nucleus of the buildings, which the History 
also pictures, but this is readily felt to be far more in retrospect than 
it ever was in reality. In point of fact, and aside from these wholly 
intangible pleasures of memory that have scarcely the slightest ma- 
terial basis, the shifting of the place of abode, although it has inter- 
fered with a continuity of tradition, has not been by any means un- 
fruitful as an actual condition of growth. The occupation of each 
“new site ”’—the phrase is used of Forty-ninth Street, in 1857, as well 
as of Morningside, after 1892—has furnished in both cases the stimulus 
for the increased activity that naturally follows upon an accurate 
mustering of resources in the face of broader possibilities, and has 
been attended by the growth in numbers and power that is the expected 
result of logical expansion of opportunity and effort. In the present 
housings of the University, which the History also liberally portrays, 
there has been found, at last, a permanent abiding place. About it 
that genuine “ Columbia spirit,” which our critics say that we still lack, 
will inevitably center as the generations come and go, to become in 
reality a true genius loci to exert a lasting impress upon all who come 
within its influence. 

Of the whole rational development of the little College into the 
great University, whose wisely sown seed it was, the History of 
Columbia University gives us the best and most tangible record that 
we have yet had; and it shows, too, if any such proof were needed, 
better than anything that has preceded it the cohesion of the several 
parts into the present unity, not only of administration, but of educa- 
tional efficiency, that has been attained by well-directed effort. To the 
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alumni, to whom it most widely appeals, the book is assuredly one of the 
most interesting features of the 150th anniversary, which it in every 
way worthily commemorates. 


The exhibit of Columbiana which was made by the Library during 
the recent celebration, was peculiarly noteworthy and peculiarly attrac- 
tive. Detailed description of this will appear in the supplementary 

Exhibit of number, devoted to the celebration: but it should 

Columbiana be said now that the Trustees ought to make pro- 
vision as early as possible for other displays of this nature. Nothing 
arouses the interest of graduates more than a glimpse of the catalogs 
and programmes and other printed matter, both general and special, 
connected with their own day and class: and it is high time that the 
large collection of such material, brought together by Mr. John B. 
Pine with extraordinary patience and skill, and covering the entire 
history of the institution from the first lottery proposed for King’s Col- 
lege down to the last scrap of printed matter in connection with the 
celebration itself, should be properly housed and properly displayed. 
Whenever this is done, in the natural course of events such a collection 
will rapidly increase and will be enriched by gifts from private collec- 
tions now in the hands of graduates. 


The small room in which this display was made was crowded 
during the hours when special exercises were not in progress; and 
for a week after the close of the celebration graduates and others con- 
tinued to make pilgrimages to the Library in order to study this col- 
lection. 


The recent action of the Trustees with reference to the School of 
Architecture has been somewhat widely noticed and commented on, 
not always with a clear appreciation of its real significance and bear- 
ings. That the requirements for admission have 
been materially raised so as to include two years of 
collegiate or scientific studies and a certain amount of preparation in 
graphics, drawing and the orders of architecture——a new departure 
of the highest importance, destined to place the School at once on a 
level distinctly above all other schools of architecture in America— 
this has attracted less attention than the announcement that “ down- 
town ateliers” are to be opened under the direction of the School. This 
has been heralded as “an adoption of the system of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts,” and the inference has been drawn in some quarters that 


Down-town Ateliers 
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the character of the School was to be entirely changed and its methods 
and administration modelled substantially after those of the Paris Ecole. 

This is as far as it could well be from the truth. The historic 
continuity of the development of the School is not to be broken. The 
broad foundations laid by Professor Ware are still intact, and it is the 
details, not the fundamental character of the School which are to 
undergo a change; and these only in part. The action of the Trustees 
with regard to the proposed ateliers means simply this: that hereafter, 
students in advanced design may elect the instructor under whom they 
will do the draughting-room work of study and execution of the various 
problems given out in the School. This choice is, however, restricted 
to a list of authorized ateliers or draughting-rooms, one of these being, 
of course, that of the School itself in Havemeyer Hall. Two others 
of the list are to be maintained at the expense of the University itself, 
in the neighborhood of the offices of two distinguished architects who 
will assume responsibility for the guidance and supervision of these 
ateliers ; the three others at present listed are already in existence under 
capable directors connected with the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects, 
but have no financial dependence on the University. Others will 
from time to time be added as occasion permits or demands. 

This introduces into the work in advanced design a helpful and 
healthful element of worthy emulation. The chief objection to the 
Paris atelier administration is the provision which makes the heads 
of the ateliers constitute the jury on the designs. Students learn the 
predilections and dominant influences of this jury and are constantly 
tempted to aim at meeting these instead of the highest standards of 
artistic design considered apart from the personalities of the jurors. 
This danger will be avoided by making the juries on the advanced 
designs independent and constantly changing their personnel, so that 
a “ jury-tradition” can never grow up to take the place of abstract 
artistic standards. 

These new measures will place the school in very close relations 
with the active profession, to the great advantage of both. They 
will make the instruction in design broader and more elastic, intro- 
ducing a new element of friendly emulation and bringing into the 
work in design the personal influence of half a dozen or more of 
the most capable architects and teachers of design in the city. By 
other measures, also to be announced for next year, the door of op- 
portunity in the School of Architecture is to be opened wide to draughts- 
men and students whose early education has been hampered by limited 
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opportunities—to these not, it is true, as candidates for the degree, 
but as special students and candidates for recognition by certificate 
or otherwise. It is hoped that in time all the widely-scattered work in 
architectural instruction, carried on in this city by different agencies, 
may become related in one or another way to the Columbia School of 
Architecture; and it is believed that in spite of the higher require- 
ments for admission to candidacy for its degree, the numbers en- 
rolled in the various departments of the School will rapidly increase 
and its influence be widely extended. 


The President in acknowledging in his annual report the recent 
gift of Mr. and Mrs. William D. Sloane for the endowment of the 
Sloane Maternity Hospital, points out that “the existence, within the 
University, of this excellently appointed and well- 
managed hospital gives a unique distinction to our 
instruction in obstetrics and indicates clearly how great would be the 
advantage to the medical school if the University were in possession 
of a general hospital of its own.” Both the need and the advantage 
of a University hospital were still more emphatically presented by 
Dr. John H. Musser in his presidential address at the fifty-fifth annual 
session of the American Medical Association, held during the past 
summer. He insists that “the final years should be clinical years and 
the last should be in a hospital. . . . What has been said regarding 
the preliminary college training applies equally forcefully to the hos- 
pital training. He (the student) is thrice armed who enters the arena 
thus equipped.” Dr. Musser’s argument is that public safety de- 
mands that each medical school shall have its teaching hospital and 
that “ Every hospital should be a school ” in the interests of the patients 
as well of medical education and broad considerations of humanity. 

The great importance of hospital instruction has always been 
recognized in the College of Physicians and Surgeons and in the early 
days the New York Hospital met the requirements both of the public and 
of the medical students who then gathered in New York for instruc- 
tion. Now, the many hospitals in the city are wholly inadequate to 
the needs of a university course in medicine. Modern medicine de- 
mands, both for the instructor and the student, a study of disease from 
its inception to its close, and this in the full light of all obtainable 
knowledge. To this end there should be established a large and thor- 
oughly equipped hospital, controlled by the University, supplying the 


A University Hospital 
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many-sided equipment now demanded for the study of the varied forms 
of disease. European schools of medicine are for the most part 
founded in connection with the great government hospitals, and it is 
for that reason alone that every year such large numbers of students, 
graduated from the foremost medical schools in the United States, 
have gone abroad to obtain the facilities there afforded to study disease 
practically, by the bedside of the patients, and under the guidance of 
trained scholars. The opportunities for bedside instruction possessed 
by the teachers in our medical school are today very considerable, 
and are made use of to the utmost possible extent but they are totally 
inadequate for placing medical education on a university basis. 

The hospital requirements of 1769 were supplied as a result of 
the appeal of Dr. Samuel Bard, made at the first medical commence- 
ment of King’s College, and the wise provision then made has been 
of incalculable benefit to medical education and its practitioners as well 
as to the thousands of patients which have been thus cared for. 
Coming generations of graduates will probably look upon the medical 
education of today as inadequate for the prevention and cure of dis- 
ease as we regard that of a century and a half ago, but we must recog- 
nize that it is to the efforts of those who have gone before that we owe 
the knowledge which has enabled us to reach our present comparatively 
advanced stage, just as the practitioners of the future will owe to 
those of our time much of their superiority over us. 


The International Congress of Arts and Science at St. Louis, for 
which such elaborate preparations had been made, proved to be a most 
notable gathering of men. “Embarrassment of riches” was the re- 

mark most frequently heard in reference to it, and 
ene sorely torn by the impossibility of being 
in two or more places at once. What this meant may be understood 
from a glance at the programme for the simultaneous sessions of one 
morning. 

September 22, 10 a. m. to I p. m.: Logic—Hammond (Cornell), 
Woodbridge (Columbia). Algebra—Picard (Sorbonne), Maschke 
(Chicago). Modern History of Europe—Bury (Cambridge), Colby 
(Toronto). Indo-Iranian Languages—Lévi (Collége de France), 
Macdonell (Oxford). English Literature—Gummere (Haverford), 
Hoops (Heidelberg). Classical Art—Furtwangler (Munich), Tarbell 
(Chicago). Old Testament—McCurdy (Toronto), Budde (Mar- 
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burg). Physical Chemistry—Van t’Hoff (Berlin), Noyes (Mass. Inst. 
of Technology). Palaeontology—Woodward (Brit. Museum), Os- 
born (Columbia). Cosmical Physics—Arrhenius (Stockholm), Rotch 
(Blue Hill). | Plant Morphology—Bower (Glasgow), Goebel 
(Munich). Pathology—Hektoen (Chicago), Orth (Berlin). Psy- 
chiatry—Dana (Cornell), Cowles (Boston). Economic Theory— 
Hollander (Johns Hopkins), Clark (Columbia). International Law— 
La Fontaine (Brussels), Gregory (Univ. of lowa). The Urban Com- 
munity—Jastrow (Berlin), Wuarin (Geneva). 

Of the one hundred or more foreign gentlemen invited to make 
addresses, about a hundred were actually present and spoke, among 
the most noted being, besides those mentioned above, Biagi and Rajna 
of Florence; Pfleiderer, Dessoir, Harnack, Hertwig, Liebreich, 
Waldeyer, Seler, Jastrow and E. Muensterberg of Berlin; Meyer, 
Boyer, Enlart, Réville, Langevin, Moissan, Giard, Delage, Manouvrier, 
Janet and Cordier of Paris; Pais of Naples; Tonnies and Oldenberg 
of Kiel; Rein of Jena; Ostwald, Lamprecht, Sievers and Zirkel of 
Leipzig ; Conrad of Halle; Sadler of Manchester ; Mahaffy of Dublin ; 
Brunialti of Rome; Bryce, Ramsay, Lemon and Mill of London; 
Goldziher of Buda-Pest; Jespersen of Copenhagen; Boltzmann of 
Vienna; Kurozi, Hozumi, Mitsukuri and Kitasato of Japan. 

Columbia University was well represented at the Congress, as well 
among the chairmen of sections, as among the principal and other 
speakers, As chairmen the following sat: Professors Burr, Cohn, 
Kirchwey, Morgan, Scott and Starr (6). The Columbia men who 
gave “principal addresses” were Professors Adler, Boas, Burgess, 
Cattell, Clark, Dunning, Giddings, Hamlin, Jacobi, Jackson, Matthews, 
Osborn, Perry, Pupin, Robinson, Seligman, Sloane, Munroe Smith, 
Todd, and R. S. Woodward, and Dr. Kasner (21). Other.Columbia 
men were invited to act as chairmen or deliver addresses, but found 
themselves unable to do so; among these were Professor Chandler, 
asked to preside over the very important Section of Technical Chem- 
istry, but kept away by illness; Professor W. H. Carpenter, prevented 
by absence in a remote region of Canada from attending and delivering 
an address in Germanic Philology ; Professor Moore, who declined the 
chairmanship of international law because of other engagements, and 
Professor Bogert, invited to be one of the principal speakers in the 
Section of Organic Chemistry, but detained in New York by his duties 
as Vice President, in connection with the Annual General Meeting of 
the Society of Chemical Industry. 
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Where so many notable addresses were delivered, it is doubtless 
invidious to single out any; but an exception may perhaps be made in 
favor of Professor Dunning’s and Professor Woodward’s, which were 
most warmly praised by all who heard them as admirable examples of 
what addresses before such a gathering should be. 


Columbia University is always the Mecca of scholars and of those 
who are peculiarly interested in educational affairs. It is this which 
brings to the campus every summer, for more or less prolonged study 
and research or for a visit of a few hours only, 
more than two hundred of the officers of the most 
notable institutions of learning in the New World. This opportunity 
for combining hospitality with delightful and inspiring personal con- 
tact has always been kcenly appreciated by Columbia, and such guests 
always receive a warm welcome. 

But this year has brought to the University an unusually large num- 
ber of distinguished foreigners; partly because of the attractions of 
the St. Louis Exposition, and partly for other reasons. Among these 
perhaps the most welcome was he who signed his name upon the 
Visitor’s Book “ Randall Cantuar ””—otherwise known as Rt. Rev. 
Randall Thomas Davidson, Archbishop of Canterbury, a reference to 
whose participation in the opening exercises is made in another edi- 
torial. By every personal characteristic he drew all Columbia people 
to him in a bond of friendship which we hope will never be broken. 

But the Archbishop was not the only one of his countrymen to honor 
Columbia this fall. Professor James Bryce delivered a course of 
lectures at the opening of the first semester, Sir William Ramsay pre- 
sided at the meeting of the Society of Chemical Industry, while among 
more casual visitors were Professor John P. Mahaffy of the University 
of Dublin, Dr. Michael E. Sadler of the University of Manchester 
together with Mr. William A. E. Axon, the Assistant Librarian of the 
same city, and Principal C. Lloyd Morgan of the University College 
of Bristol. Later we had the pleasure of welcoming the Rt. Hon. 
John Morley. 

To these must be added such distinguished guests as Professor 
Henri Poincaré of The Sorbonne, Professor Karl Lamprecht of the 
University of Leipzig, Professor J. E. Conrad of the University of 
Halle, Professors Sylvain Lévi and Paul Meyer of the Collége de 
France, Professor E. A. Sonnenschein of the University of Birming- 
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ham, Professor Otto Jespersen of the University of Copenhagen, Pro- 
fessor Eduard Sievers of the University of Leipzig, Professor John 
Hoops of the University of Heidelberg, Professor Pio Rajna of the 
Institute of Higher Studies, Florence; Professor Hermann Oldenberg 
of the University of Kiel, Professor Svante Arrhenius of the Univer- 
sity of Stockholm, Professor Hugo De Vries of the University of 
Amsterdam, Professor Karl F. Goebel of the University of Munich, 
Professor Oskar Hertwig of the University of Berlin, Professor 
Werner Sombart of the University of Breslau, Professor Wilhelm 
Rein of the University of Jena, Professor K. Mitsukuri of the Chair 
of Zoology, University of Tokyo, Sir William White, President of the 
British Institute of Civil Engineers, Prince Fushimi, Imperial 
Japanese Legate, and last but not least Pastor Wagner. 

Of the notable librarians who have turned their steps toward Co- 
lumbia, very naturally, may be mentioned Dr. Aksel Anderson, Li- 
brarian of the University of Upsala, Sweden; Professor Dr. Guido 
Biagi, of the Biblioteca Mediceo-Laurenziana, Florence, Italy; Mr. 
Cedric Chivers of Portway, Bath, England; Professor Dr. Richard 
Pietschmann, of the Universitéts-Bibliothek, Gottingen; Professor Dr. 
A. Wolfstieg, of the Bibliothek des Abgeordnetenhauses, Berlin; and 
Mr. Carl Lidman, Member of the Board of P. S. L., Stockholm. 

This list is by no means complete, but it will serve to mark the 
summer as one of most delightful interchange of courtesy, and one 
which has brought to Columbia a wealth of appreciation which is most 
gratifying and inspiring. 


The President’s Report for 1904-05 was issued early in the autumn, 
and has been widely circulated among the alumni and officers of the 
University. Like its predecessors, it is an able and instructive docu- 
ment, and deserves the close study of all who would 
understand the administrative and educational prob- 
lems that confront a great city university. So many facts which are 
here collected, however, have already been recorded in the pages of 
the QuARTERLY that it would be unnecessary to comment in detail upon 
the volume. In his summary of the year, the President states that the 
total of the gifts actually paid to the treasurers of the several corpora- 
tions of the University during the year is $1,783,138.18. “In the last 
three years, therefore,” he continues, “ the educational resources of the 
University, in all its parts, have been increased by gifts in money 
which amount to $4,587,614.26. This total is exclusive of the gift of 
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$250,000 for the Chapel, of $247,300 of the gift of $250,000 for the 
School of Mines, and of $344,087.50 of the gift of $350,000 for Hartley 
Hall, and of the pledges of $180,000 toward meeting the conditions 
that accompany the gift of John D. Rockefeller to Teachers College— 
or $1,021,387.50 additional.” Although the needs of the University 
have never been so great as now, this record of the generous interest 
shown in our work in all its branches may be pointed to with pride. 
Among the accompanying reports of deans and University officials, 
the admirably written report of the Superintendent of Buildings and 
Grounds deserves especial attention. As he states, “It has been the 
policy of the Trustees to place the work of the Department of Buildings 
and Grounds on the high plane of mechanical engineering, with the 
result that the Department has been of service to the University in 
many ways in the rapid development of the last fifteen years.” Few 
will have realized, however, before reading this report, the magnitude 
and intricacy of the problems which the Superintendent has so promptly 
and successfully solved. 





The University 


THE UNIVERSITY 


In addition to the degree of LL.D. given to Professor Karl 
Lamprecht of the University of Leipzig during the anniversary, three 
honorary degrees have been conferred in camera upon men of distinc- 
tion since the opening of the University. On October 3, 1904, the 
degreee of Doctor of Science was awarded to Sir William Ramsay, 
K.C.B., Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S., D.Sc., and to William Henry Nicholls, 
B.S., M.S., LL.D., both being introduced by Professor Charles F. 
Chandler. In presenting the former, Professor Chandler said: 

Sir William Ramsay graduated at Tiibingen in 1872, receiving the 
degrees of master of arts and doctor of philosophy. From 1872 he was 
an instructor at Glasgow, first in Anderson’s College, and subsequently 
at the University. From 1880-1887 he occupied the chair of chem- 
istry at University College in Bristol, and from 1881-1887 was also 
principal of the College. Since 1887 he has filled the chair of chemistry 
at University College in London. 

The first award of the Barnard Medal of Columbia University was 
made to Professor Ramsay and at the same time to Lord Rayleigh in 
recognition of their discovery and investigation of the new element 
argon. Professor Ramsay also received the Davy Medal in London, 
the five thousand dollar prize of the Smithsonian Institution, the 
twenty-five thousand franc prize in Paris, and the Longstaff Medal 
of the English Chemical Society. 

In 1894 Professor Ramsay discovered in association with Lord 
Rayleigh the element argon, in 1895 the element helium, and in asso- 
ciation with Travers he discovered in 1898 the new elements krypton, 
neon, and xeon. More recently Professor Ramsay electrified the 
scientific world by accomplishing the disintegration of radium and the 
production from it of the element helium, and his last investigations 
seem to indicate the possibility of carrying this disintegration further 
to the accomplishment of actual transmutation. 

Long before these startling discoveries which I have enumerated 
placed Professor Ramsay in the highest ranks of original investigators 
and discoverers in physical and chemical science, his name had be- 
come familiar throughout the world on account of the numerous books 
and articles which he has published from time to time setting forth 
the results of his untiring industry, keen power of observation, and 
wonderful intuition in devising modes of attack by which nature has 
been compelled to reveal her secrets. 

Columbia University may well be proud to adopt Professor Ramsay 
by conferring upon him the degree of Doctor of Science. 

In conferring the degree, President Butler said: 


Sir William Ramsay—Doctor of Philosophy of the University of 
Tubingen, first Barnard Medalist of Columbia University, brilliant and 
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untiring investigator of the chemical constitution of the universe, and 
discoverer of several of its elements, I gladly admit you to the degree 
of Doctor of Science in this University and confer upon you all the 
rights and privileges.that belong thereto. In token whereof I hand 
you this diploma. 


Dr. Nicholls was introduced by Professor Chandler in the following 
words: 


William H. Nicholls graduated at the Brooklyn Polytechnic Insti- 
tute in June, 1868, and at the New York University in 1870, receiving 
the degree of B.S. In 1873 the New York University conferred upon 
him the degree of M.S., and in 1904 Lafayette College conferred the 
degree of LL.D. Dr. Nicholls immediately after graduation devoted 
himself to the applications of chemistry to the great industries of the 
country, and exhibited remarkable ability and energy in developing 
new processes and has risen to the head of his profession. His im- 
provements in the chemical arts have had a most important influence 
upon the development of the chemical and metallurgical industries of 
this country. He has revolutionized certain branches of chemical 
industry, and has in consequence materially improved the industrial 
condition of this country. 

As a single illustration, a few years ago much of the copper pro- 
duced in this country was sent to Swansea in Wales to be refined, by 
secret processes there practised. By the skill and enterprise of Mr. 
Nicholls and the men whom he has associated with him, Mr. Nicholls 
has caused this great industry to be transferred to this country, and 
the occupation of Swansea in this respect is practically gone. One- 
sixth of all the copper produced in the world is now refined more 
cheaply and more perfectly by Mr. Nicholls almost within sight of 
Columbia University. 

When the English Society of Chemical Industry, including more 
than 4000 chemists, residing in all parts of the world, decided to hold 
the annual meeting of 1904 in the City of New York, it was the 
unanimous wish that at that meeting a president from among the 
American members should be elected to succeed Sir William Ramsay 
for the ensuing year, and that Mr. William H. Nicholls, on account 
of his preeminent position among the industrial chemists of America 
should be the member selected. Mr. Nicholls is now the president 
of the Society and will preside at the annual meeting to be held in 
London next July. 

Forty years ago Columbia University gave ample recognition to 
the importance of the industrial applications of science to the material 
wants of man by the establishment of the School of Mines under the 
able direction of the late President Barnard, himself a representative 
man of science. Under the fostering care of President Barnard and 
his successors President Low and President Butler, this School of 
Mines has rapidly expanded into a series of schools of applied science, 
and has sent its graduates to all parts of the world to take charge of 
great enterprises. 
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It is eminently fitting, therefore, that Columbia University should 
recognize the preeminent services of Mr. Nicholls by conferring upon 
him at this time the degree of Doctor of Science. 


In conferring the degree President Butler said: 


William Henry Nicholls—Bachelor and Master of Science of New 
York University, President of the Society of Chemical Industry, per- 
sistent and successful in applying the results of scientific inquiry to the 
perfection of industrial processes, I gladly admit you to the degree 
of Doctor of Science in this University and confer upon you all the 
rights and privileges that belong thereto. In token whereof I hand 
you this diploma. 


On October 18, 1904, the degree of Doctor of Laws, honoris causa, 
was granted to the Right Honorable James Bryce. He was intro- 
duced by ex-President Low in the following words: 


Of the men who have:tracerl with sure instinct the movement of 
historic forces along the pathway of the centuries, few have surpassed 
the author of “ The Holy Roman Empire.” Of those who have made 
contemporary study of existing political institutions not their own, 
few have equaled and none have excelled the author of “ The American 
Commonwealth.’ While Mr. Bryce has given to the world these two 
masterpieces, revealing thus his profound understanding at once of 
the past and of the present, he has found time not only to write other 
books that are distinctly interesting and instructive, but also to dis- 
charge for many years the active duties of a professor of civil law at 
the ancient university of Oxford. In addition he has served as a 
member of the British House of Commons in several successive Parlia- 
ments, and with so much distinction as to be invited to join Mr. Glad- 
stone’s government in the last ministry formed by that giant among 
statesmen. Like his great chief, Mr: Bryce believes in liberty and is 
not afraid to trust it; but, unlike his chief, Mr. Bryce was not obliged 
to learn this lesson slowly. From the beginning of his public life, and 
always, this has been a part of his political creed. This is one reason, 
at least, because he could do it sympathetically, that he has been able 
to make American institutions intelligible to his own countrymen, and 
to portray them with a master hand for our own understanding and 
enlightenment. Such a man might be honored with propriety by any 
university in the world, but there is peculiar fitness in inscribing his 
honored name on the roll of the sons of Columbia University, because 
not only is this a representative American university, but, through its 
school of political science, it has also won international fame in the 
very fields which Mr. Bryce has made his own. Right welcome to the 
brotherhood headed by Hamilton and Jay to whom the Federalist was 
mainly due is the distinguished author of “ The American Common- 
wealth.” 

I have the honor, sir, to present the Right Honorable James Bryce 
for the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws in this University. 
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President Butler conferred the degree with the following words: 


Right Honorable James Bryce, Member of Parliament and Privy 
Councillor of his Majesty King Edward VII; Bachelor of Arts and 
Doctor of Civil Law in the University of Oxford; Doctor of Laws 
in the Universities of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Michigan and St. Andrews ; 
Doctor of Political Science in the University of Buda Pest; and 
Doctor of Letters in the University of Cambridge and in Victoria 
University ; Honorary Fellow of Trinity and Oriel Colleges ; sometime 
Regius Professor of Civil Law at the University of Oxford ; philosophic 
student of a great epoch in European history; sympathetic and 
skillful in the exposition of the political and social institutions of 
our land; liberal, far-seeing and constructive in the worlds of scholar- 
ship and of statesmanship alike, I gladly admit you to the degree of 
Doctor of Laws in this University and confer upon you all the rights 
and privileges that belong thereto,—in token whereof I hand you this 
diploma. 

*x* * * 


The annual general meeting of the Society of Chemical Industry 
was held at Columbia University, Thursday, October 8, under the 
presidency of Sir William Ramsay. The presidential address was read 
in the Gymnasium at 10.30 a.m., and in the evening a banquet was 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria, where covers were laid for two hundred 
and eighty guests. As this is the first time that this English society 
has ever held an annual general meeting outside of the British Isles, 
the occasion was one of particular interest. After four days’ enter- 
tainment in New York, the guests (to the number of about one hun- 
dred) were taken by special train on a tour through the country, 
reaching St. Louis in time to participate in the international congresses. 
Among the prominent foreign guests in attendance at the meeting were 
Ramsay, Tyrer, Power, Muspratt, Ostwald, van t’Hoff, Liebreich, 
Erdmann, Moéhlau, Lewkowitsch, and Brandeis. 

The new president of the society, Dr. William H. Nicholls, recently 
received the degree of D.Sc. from Columbia. Professor Chandler is 
the only other American who has held this office. Professor Bogert 
was one of the vice-presidents of the society during Sir William 
Ramsay’s term as president, and Professor Coblentz of the College of 
Pharmacy, has recently been elected a member of the Council. Officers 
and alumni of our Department of Chemistry have been prominently 
identified with the New York section of this society ever since its 
organization, and of the large American general committee who had 
charge of the arrangements for this annual general meeting somewhat 
more than one third were Columbia men. Professors Coblentz and 
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Bogert, as members of the committee in charge of the special train, 
accompanied the guests on their tour through the country. 
* * * 

A meeting of the National Academy of Sciences held at Columbia 
University on November 15 and 16, 1904, was attended by the fol- 
lowing Columbia professors: 

Professor Franz Boas, who presented a paper on “ Psychic associa- 
tions in primitive culture”; Professor J. McK. Cattell; Professor 
Charles F. Chandler, who contributed a paper on “The air in the 
Subway of New York”; Professor M. I. Pupin, who read a paper on 
“ Time electrical impulses ” ; Professor H. F. Osborn; Professor T. M. 
Prudden; Professor T. H. Morgan, who contributed a paper entitled 
“ An analysis of the phenomena of organic polarity”; Professor E. B. 
Wilson, who presented a paper on “ Experiments on prelocalization in 
the annelid ovum”; and Professor R. S. Woodward, who introduced 
a number of the speakers and presented two papers entitled “ The 
absolute value of the acceleration of gravity determined by the ring- 
pendulum method ” (by C. E. Mendenhall), and “ The double suspen- 
sion pendulum for measuring the acceleration of gravity.” 

A paper by Mr. N. Yatsu, a Columbia University Fellow in 1903- 
1904, entitled “ An experimental demonstration of the formation of 
centrosomes de novo” was presented by Professor E. B. Wilson. 

ees 

At the annual meeting of the Association of Colleges and Schools 
of the Middle States, held at Princeton, N. J., Columbia was repre- 
sented by Professors Castle, Dutton, Fiske, McCrea, Prettyman, Sachs, 
Smith and Thomas, and Dr. Findlay, Dr. Hook, Dr. Kasner, and Mr. 
Upton. At the same time a meeting of the Association of Teachers 
of Mathematics of the Middle States and Maryland was held, at which 
Professor Fiske was elected president to succeed Professor D, E. 
Smith, who served last year. 


RELIGIOUS INTERESTS 

A very large number of Columbia University’s best friends have 
been zealously if not jealously watching what we call its religious 
interests. From the very beginning of its history the University has 
been allied with religion, and soon after its inception, it became asso- 
ciated with a Church. Never has it been technically a church institu- 
tion. Never has it been severed from direct association with religion. 
Its relations have been Christian, and most catholic always. Its 
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alliance with the Church of England and subsequently with the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States is an integral part 
of its history. Its generous alliance with “all who profess and call 
themselves Christians ” is as much a part of its history, as is its asso- 
ciation by charter and endowment with any one church. The oldest 
academic exercise of this University is a religious exercise; there is 
no doubt that the first official word uttered at any exercise of Columbia 
was a word of prayer. What Columbia has ever been she will ever 
continue to be, reverent and religious, allied to one church in its public 
forms of service, favorably disposed to all religions that teach the 
word of God, and ready to welcome to its pulpit any accredited teacher 
of the Christian religion. 

The Chapel Service.—First in importance, and oldest in time among 
all religious meetings is the daily chapel service. It is never largely 
attended. In the nature of things it cannot be until conditions change. 
The room itself is not large, and does not have any appearance of a 
chapel. When not used as a chapel, it is used for all kinds of secular 
meetings. Held at an early hour, when no one is obliged to be on the 
university grounds, with attendance wholly voluntary, a large attend- 
ance is not expected and cannot be secured. But the services are held 
regularly, and the attendance is always marked by devotion and earnest- 
ness. The singing is hearty. The service is helpful. Instructions 
are given by the chaplain on two mornings of each week, the subject 
this year being “ The life and labors of Saint Paul.” Every Wednesday 
morning an officer of the University delivers an address at the chapel 
service. These addresses are excellent, and those of any one year, if 
bound, would make a valuable volume of counsels to young men. 

Besides the daily chapel service of the University, religious services 
are held daily in Barnard College and in Teachers College. The service 
on the occasion of the delivery of the baccalaureate sermon is distinctly 
an academic function, and is prepared by the Chaplain with this end 
in view. For the first time in its history the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons began its work this year with public\ exercises, the 
Chaplain reading an appropriate selection of scriptures and offering 
a prayer, after which the President of the University made a brief 
address. 

We are looking forward with much pleasure and confident hope 
to the completion of our Chapel, which will be a place of prayer and as 
well a place of religious instruction, fulfilling the ideal of the Uni- 
versity from the beginning, endeavoring in the light of God to learn 
more and more the truth of God. 
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With grateful hearts for all that has already been done, we wait 
the opportunities of the future, ready to do all we can to advance the 
spiritual welfare of every one in our University. This after all is 
what we mean when we speak of the “ religious interests” of the 
University. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association of Columbia University.— 
The donor of Earl Hall realized that if the building was to promote 
the religious and philanthropic life of the University, it must become 
a student social center, under the care of some student organization. 
Profiting by the experience of other universities, he designated the 
Christian Association as the organization to assume this responsibility. 
This year thé Association has done more than ever to make the Hall 
a center where all Columbia men may meet. Three informal recep- 
tions have already been given: one to new students of College and 
Science, attended by about 150 freshmen, at which President Butler, 
Deans Van Amringe and Hutton, and the leaders of various student 
organizations spoke; a second to the entering class of the Law School, 
addressed by Dean Kirchwey and Professors Burdick, Redfield, Terry 
and Stone, and attended by fully seventy per cent. of the class; and 
the third to the students of the three graduate schools (Deans Perry, 
Burgess and Woodward spoke, and ninety graduates students were 
present), said to be the largest social gathering of graduate students 
ever held at Columbia. These receptions were so heartily commended 
by both officers and students that they bid fair to take a most prom- 
inent place in the opening events of each academic year. The Asso- 
ciation has been urged by both officers and students to repeat these 
during the present year. 

The Board and Room Directory, conducted by the Christian Asso- 
ciation, has done very effective work, directing about six hundred and 
fifty students (four hundred and eighty last year) to satisfactory 
accommodations. The work of inspecting the houses, of corresponding 
with prospective students, and of personally directing them when they 
came, took all of the time of the secretary in charge for several months. 
The significance of careful inspection is shown by the fact that of six 
hundred and fifteen places which were listed two years ago, no pro- 
vision for inspection being then possible, only two hundred were re- 
tained this year after careful inquiry as to doubtful or unfit places. 
There was very general and evident appreciation by the students of 
the service thus rendered in sending them to satisfactory and reputable 
places only; though few, if any, realized the extent of a still greater 
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service in guarding them from imposition and peril. Many, however, 
who as strangers to New York looked forward with anxiety to the 
search for good lodging and board within their means, were set at 
ease in advance by the large correspondence carried on throughout 
the summer in response to inquiries. Many of these letters of inquiry 
came from prosepctive students before they had decided what Uni- 
versity to attend, and it is safe to say that in many cases the replies 
received had no small influence in determining their choice of Columbia. 

The Blue Book, issued by the Christian Association, has been un- 
usually popular. An edition of twenty-one hundred was published, 
primarily for new students in all departments. It was given out at 
each registration center by representatives of the Association, who 
at the same time gave such other information and assistance as might 
be desired. This work, which kept members of the Association at 
the different places of registration for seven days preceding the open- 
ing of the University, illustrates, as does the Blue Book itself, the 
way in which the Association sympathizes and cooperates with the 
broad purpose for which Earl Hall was given. 

Besides this general work within the University, there has been 
an extension of student activities for social and religious betterment 
in the City. One of the departmental secretaries has undertaken the 
personal direction of this work and is living at Union Settlement. A 
large and increasing number of men have volunteered for settlement 
and other forms of work. 

A progressive series of Bible courses is being conducted in each 
of the College and Science classes, and courses especially adapted for 
graduates are being conducted in the Law School and in the Graduate 
Schools. All indications are for a large increase in the Bible Study 
enrolment. A series of midweek addresses (from 12:25 to 1 :00 o’clock, 
Thursdays) has been instituted, following the example of other uni- 
versities. 

In order to carry on such varied and extended work, it was found 
necessary this year to increase the secretarial force from one general 
secretary and an assistant to a University general secretary and three 
departmental general secretaries, the latter giving only half time. The 
salaries of the general secretary and one assistant have been pledged 
by the Alumni. For the other salaries, for the general administration 
of Earl Hall (such as papers, periodicals, printing, stationery, etc.), 
and for the necessary expenses of receptions, etc., the Association de- 
pends entirely upon subscriptions from the officers and students. The 
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Earl Hall fund, covering the expenses of the reading room and of 
writing materials, which any student may use, gives opportunity for 
subscription to those who for any reason may not wish to contribute 
to the general budget of the Christian Association. 

A progressive system of Bible Study courses has been arranged for 
undergraduates as follows: Freshmen—Sharmon’s “ Studies in the 
life of Christ,” and Murray’s “ Life of Christ according to St. Mark.” 
Sophomores-—“ Studies in the Acts and the Epistles” by Bosworth. 
Juniors—“ Studies in Old Testament characters” by White, and 
Seniors—“ Studies in the teachings of Jesus and His Apostles” by 
Bosworth. Two classes have also been formed in the Law School 
studying Falconer’s “ Truth of the Apostolic Gospel,” while a separate 
class has just been organized from men in the graduate schools. The 
undergraduate classes are led by undergraduates, but the leaders are 
of a University class higher than the men whom they lead. Gilbert 
A. Beaver, University general secretary, is leading the graduate class, 
while the Law School classes are led by the members in rotation. 

The times of meeting for the classes have been set to meet the 
convenience of the men who enrol in them, and extend from 8:30 a. m., 
to 4:30 p. m. The prospects now look bright for an increase over 
last year of those engaged in Bible Study in the Association classes. 

In addition to the meetings held Thursdays from 12:25 to 1 o’clock, 
there is an informal meeting each Sunday evening at 7:15, lasting 
three-quarters of an hour. These meetings are led by various students 
and occasionally outside speakers are invited. 

The Young Women’s Christian Association of Barnard College — 
The aim of this association is twofold, first, to promote a Christian 
influence among the students, and second, to stir up the wills of those 
who profess to be Christians to undertake some definite Christian work. 
To pursue these aims, there are held frequent religious services, two 
Bible classes, one Mission study class in “ comparative religions,” and 
occasional meetings of a personal and devotional character every week. 
The association is also at work in behalf of St. Christopher’s Home 
for Children at Dobb’s Ferry, New York, and in settlement work at 
the East Side House, No. 321 East 116th Street. 

The Phillips Brooks Guild of Teachers College.—The first meeting 
of the Phillips Brooks Guild, since the election of new officers for the 
year, was held on May 3, 1904. The question of joining the Inter- 
national Institute League was discussed and finally left over for decision 
in the fall. The second meeting was held on May 17, 1904. Ten 
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delegates were appointed to attend the Student Conference at Silver 
Bay, a sum of money having been raised for this purpose by a play 
presented in the Horace Mann School, to which Miss Grace Dodge gen- 
erously added one hundred and twenty-five dollars. The third meeting 
was held October 18, 1904. The chairman briefly outlined the aim 
and scope of the Guild’s work for the benefit of the new students. 
It was suggested and approved that the Guild take charge of the serv- 
ing of tea on Tuesday afternoons in the social room tastefully fur- 
nished and equipped by Miss Grace Dodge for the comfort and en- 
joyment of the women students. 

At the fourth meeting, held November 7, 1904, reports were read 
from the various committees of the Guild organization. The report 
from the membership committee gives a registration list of one hun- 
dred and three members, sixty of whom have signified their willing- 
ness and ability to assist in settlements, Sunday-schools or some form 
of philanthropic or religious work. The Bible Class committee stated 
that the seven courses offered to students had been resolved into two 
classes, one conducted by Dr. Hodge and the other pertaining to 
settlement workers. Encouraging reports were read from the religious 
services committee and the Sunday-school work conducted at the 
Sheltering Arms orphanage. 

The Churchmen’s Association.—This society has for its object the 
promotion of fellowship and union among churchmen at Columbia. 
All students and officers of the University who are, in any way, con- 
nected with the Episcopal Church are eligible for membership. 

Meetings are held every Friday night, at each of which a prominent 
clergyman or layman addressess the Association on some topic of 
interest to Churchmen in general. Three of the weekly meetings each 
year are distinctly social in character, and further provision is made for 
two special annual meetings, at which the speakers are Bishops of the 
Church. Corporate celebrations of the Holy Communion are held 
monthly. A church history and confirmation class also is conducted 
under the auspices of the Association. 

To those who are interested in City Mission Work abundant op- 
portunity is afforded of rendering their services where the need is 
greatest—in Sunday-school teaching, lay-reading, parish visiting, boys’ 
clubs, and social settlements, in connection with New York churches. 
Another special branch of work is conducted as a chapter of the 
Church Students’ Missionary Association, and delegates attend the 
annual convention of that organization. Representatives are also sent 
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yearly to the Conference of Church Societies in the Eastern Colleges 
and Universities, which affords an opportunity for members of this 
Association to discuss ways and means with those who are carrying 
on similar work in ather fields. 

The Churchmen’s Association was founded in the year 1900. Since 
that time it has constantly increased in membership, and has greatly en- 
larged its sphere of activity. All those at the University who are, in 
any way, connected with, or interested in the Episcopal Church are 
urgently requested to enrol in the association. 

The Newman Association—The idea which subsequently grew to 
fruition in the Newman Club goes back to 1901. The founders were 
impelled to an organization of the Roman Catholic students in the 
several schools of the University by reason of their identity of religious 
interests, community of life at Columbia, and the example of similar 
organizations elsewhere. The society is intended primarily to be a 
social organization designed to promote good-fellowship among the 
members, students and alumni of the University and to help new 
students to become acquainted with one another and with the upper 
classmen. The Club looks further to the culture and refinement, in- 
tellectual delight and friendly intercourse of its members in a way 
ancillary to the prescribed University courses and the daily life of 
study. 

The element of religion in the association is confined, practically, 
to the rule restricting elegibility to membership to Roman Catholic 
instructors, students, and former students in the University: and only 
incidentally are opportunities afforded, under direction of the Club, 
to such willing hearts and hands as would volunteer to succour our 
less fortunate brethren in our thickly populated communities. This 
laudable work assumes the aspect of settlement activities. The meet- 
ings are held monthly. The business programme is followed by an in- 
formal “ smoker,” during which men of prominence give an informal 
talk. 

The history of this Club shows that the associate founders num- 
bered four men from the College, two from Medicine, eight from Law, 
six from Science, and one from Philosophy. Organization was 
effected, with Thomas L. Hurley, 1904 C, as the first president. Mem- 
bership in that year reached upwards of forty. The year of 1902-1903 
saw a net increase in membership of only ten. Mr. Francis Colety, 
1904 L, was then president. In the scholastic year of 1903-1904, 
under the presidency of Mr. Joseph L. Beha, 1904 C, the roll of mem- 
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bers attained the healthy growth in net increase of some thirty-five, 
making our company seventy-five in all. The present year is being 
inaugurated with the goodly quota of upwards of one hundred and 
twenty men enrolled. 

THE LIBRARY 


Since June 1, 1904, more than 5,000 volumes have been added to 
the Library. Among these may be named 204 volumes of the Sessional 
papers of Canada, received by exchange with the Library of Congress ; 
79 volumes of the Coleccion de decretos (of Spanish laws) ; about 60 
volumes relating to the history of Russia; 78 volumes from the library 
of Richard Wagner including 13 volumes of his Schriften; 48 volumes 
of Polybiblion, 1868-86; 52 volumes of Hebrew works from O. S. 
Yahuda; 41 volumes of Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy; 28 
volumes of the Berlinische Bibliothek; 23 volumes Altchristliche 
Literatur; 24 volumes of the Folk Lore Society’s publications; 19 
volumes of Barraude’s Syst?me silurien du centre de la Bohéme; 17 
volumes Sammlung Géschen; 12 volumes Theobald’s Shakespeare, 
London, 1772; an English translation of Voltaire’s Philosophical 
dictionary in 10 volumes ; Spicilegium Romanum, in 10 volumes, and a 
number of volumes in Spanish literature. 

By arrangement with the Library Committee of the University Club 
a collection of the undergraduate publications of many colleges has 
recently been received, and will be combined with those already in the 
Library. A very important addition to the Chinese Department has 
just been made in the purchase of twenty-five works in 683 fascicules. 
About half of these are in Chinese and the rest are Japanese translations 
from the Chinese. The largest is a collection of rare works published 
during the Ming dynasty in 244 fascicules; others are “ The complete 
Chinese classics with commentaries,” the Ming edition, in 93 fascicules ; 
works on Chinese pictorial art; a Japano-Chinese cyclopedia in 30 
fascicules ; two works on Chinese antiquity, illustrated Japanese edition ; 
an illustrated Japanese edition of a work on the celebrated women of 
China ; an illustrated Japanese edition of a work on the fairies known 
in Chinese literature; Ancient ceremonials and costume of the Chinese, 
illustrated Japanese edition ; and a Dictionary of Chinese archaic char- 
acters, in Japanese. Some are of very early print, one belonging to the 
sixteenth century. 

On October 31 was published a “ Bibliography of Columbiana, 
1754-1904,” compiled by the Head Reference Librarian, containing 
over twelve hundred titles, and embracing only matter relating to the 
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history and growth of King’s College, Columbia College, and Columbia 
University. No claim is made to completeness, and information in 
regard to additional titles is earnestly solicited for addenda, which will 
be published from time to time in the QUARTERLY. 


Facutty oF Law 


In the month of October, the School of Law offered the first course 
of lectures on the Carpentier Foundation. The establishment of the 
foundation has been announced in a previous issue of the QUARTERLY. 
The origin and purpose cannot be better stated than by President 
Butler who said on introducing the lecturer: 


Mr. Horace W. Carpentier, valedictorian of the Class of 1848 in 
Columbia College, has been one of the most generous and constant bene- 
factors of his Alma Mater. Moved by his generous interest in the 
philosophical and historical study of law, he has established in this 
University a foundation bearing his name or the name, rather, of his 
brother now gone—himself an honorable and talented member of the 
Bar—in order that the students of this University might have at the 
most competent hand an exposition of the law in its philosophical and 
historical aspects. The language used by Mr. Carpentier in making 
his foundation is worthy of remark. He uses these words: 

“From the accumulated income I desire that provision be made 
for a special course of lectures on the science of law, to be given at 
the University at least as often as every third year by some one from 
time to time to be chosen for preeminent fitness and ability; these lec- 
tures to be open on equal terms to persons of both sexes, whether with 
or without a degree and to be published. And I hope this lectureship 
will be made so honorable that nobody, however great or distinguished, 
will willingly choose to decline your invitation. 

“Tt must be agreed, I think, that among men in civil society law is 
the highest expression attainable of the divine purpose; and the parent 
and offspring of civilization. As lawgiver, advocate and judge, men 
of the highest genius and the most constructive intellects have taken 
law for their special province and owed to it their enduring fame. 

“There is a science of law, not exact but constant, and changing 
only that it may be progressive. It is this science of law that I would 
have made the subject of these lectures—a science grounded in the 
eternal processes of nature, and revealing not infrequent glimpses of 
an Infinite Design.” 

On behalf of the Trustees of the University, it is my pleasure to 
announce that this afternoon is begun the first series of lectures on this 
important and striking foundation. There has come from across the 
sea in answer to our invitation, carrying out the expressed wish of the 
founder, a distinguished student and teacher of law in its historical and 
philosophical development. It is with very peculiar pleasure that we 
welcome here as the first lecturer on the Carpentier foundation a 
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gentleman who, for many years, has been known to every scholarly 
American, not only as a student of our institutions, but as a very sym- 
pathetic critic and friend. 

I have the honor to present to the University, the Right Honorable 
James Bryce, Member of Parliament for Aberdeen, South, and for 
twenty-three years Regius Professor of the Civil Law in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and the author of books that we delight to bow 
to, “ The Holy Roman Empire,” and “ The American Commonwealth.” 


Mr. Bryce chose as his subject “ Law in its relations to history ” 
and delivered the series of seven lectures in the auditorium of Earl 
Hall as follows: 


October 10: The relations of law to other cognate branches of 
thought and study—The study of law in the abstract and in the con- 
crete—History as the key to the comparative method—How the his- 
torical and comparative methods ought to be applied. 

October 12: The relations of law and history explained and illus- 
trated from a study of the sources and the substance of law—Outlines 
of the history of the sources of law at Rome and in the countries which 
have followed the Roman Law. 

October 14: Outlines of the history of law-making authorities and 
the sources of law in England and in the United States. 

October 15: How the substance of the Roman Law was moulded 
by the historical development of the Roman People and State—How 
the substance of the law of England has been affected by the course 
of English history. 

October 17: Further remarks on the history of Anglo-American 
Law—Observations on the influence of the special historical conditions 
of the United States on the development of American Law—Some 
illustrations from the legal history of France, Germany and Scotland— 
A recent Scotch ecclesiastical case. 

October 19: The nature of constitutional and public law in England 
and the United States as seen in the light of history—lInternational law 
considered as an historical product. 

October 21: The place of legal history in general history—Observa- 
tions on the part played by law in the development of a nation and a 
state—Reflections on the value of history to the lawyer and legislator. 


The lectures, admirable in form as well as in substance, were eagerly 
attended. They are to be published and in print will reach a yet wider 
public and form a worthy contribution to law in its relation to history. 

On October 17, 1904, the Alumni Association of the Law School 
of Columbia University tendered Mr. Bryce a reception. In replying 
to a toast to his health, the distinguished guest said in part: 

I think there is no one more congenial to the English lawyer and no 
one with whom he finds himself more at home in the United States, 
than the American lawyer, for there is a brotherhood in the profession. 
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. - I can only tell you how great a pleasure it is, how grateful I 
am for the kind things you have, Sir, (turning to the chairman), ex- 
pressed of the book which, if it has any value, owes that value to the 
Americans, and particularly to the American lawyers and publicists 
who gave me the information in conversation which I subsequently 
put together in that book. 


President Butler explained in singularly felicitious terms the 
purpose of the foundation and the meaning of Mr. Bryce’s presence 
with us as first lecturer. After referring to Mr. Carpentier’s language 
previously quoted, the President said: 


I refer to this, because I think it one of the functions of a great 
university, particularly of a great university in a great city, to hold 
constantly before its students and before those who dwell in its neigh- 
borhood the most scientific and most philosophic conceptions of the 
arts and sciences which it undertakes to present, and to insist upon the 
necessity of understanding events, in order that the man involved from 
day to day in the details of a concrete existence in business, art, calling 
or profession, absorbed in those details and their application to his 
practical work, may realize the vast significance of the history of those 
principles, those details, and their scientific and philosophic interpreta- 
tion, and their real place in the scheme and influence in relationship to 
other branches of learning, and other forms and shapes of scholarship. 
We have welcomed, therefore, the establishment on a large scale of 
a foundation of so fine spirited a character, and we have welcomed the 
opportunity to invite as the first lecturer upon it the guest of tonight, 
who from every point of view seemed to us to supply to the utmost 
the conditions of a lecturer competent to present this subject upon the 
lines which had been marked out by the founder. We hope, as the 
years go on, to be able to bring to our University and City the peers of 
Mr. Bryce, men who speak the language of Germany, and France and 
Italy as their own, and have made a particular study of legal principles 
with the philosophic mind and scientific training that have given to the 
public those two great works “ The Holy Roman Empire” and “ The 
American Commonwealth.” We want to make the foundation dis- 
tinguished, and of great and lasting benefit, not only to the student but 
to the practising lawyer, who can come to the halls of the University 
and listen to the expressions of the master upon the subject as he traces 
this great development of the law along the ages. This is the value 
of the foundation in the years to come, and this is the reason that this 
association has gathered in such large numbers to do honor to Mr. 
Bryce, and it marks the real significance of his present visit to us. 


The Dean of the School of Law presented a paper on “ The edu- 
cation of the American lawyer” in the Section of Legal Education of 
the American Bar Association which met at St. Louis, on September 
26, 1904. 
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A single change of importance has taken place in the faculty of the 
School of Law, Mr. Thaddeus D. Kenneson having been appointed 
lecturer on the law of evidence for the current year. Mr. Kenneson 
is a graduate of Harvard College and the Harvard Law School and 
has had years of practical experience in both court and classroom. 

An important new regulation for the School has just been an- 
nounced by which it is in the discretion of the Dean to admit as special 
students applicants who have completed a college course in an approved 
college or scientific school to the end of the third or Junior Year, or 
who have completed a law course of not less than two years in an 
approved law school and have received the degree of LL.B. therefrom. 
Hitherto it has not been possible, without special legislation, to admit 
men who did not actually hold a college degree to the School. The 
new regulation will make it possible to deal more satisfactorily with 
the increasing numbers of men, especially graduates of other law 
schools, who have had the preliminary training requisite for the work 
of the School but who are unable to fill the technical requirements. 
No change has been made in the regulation requiring a college degree 
for candidacy for the degree of Bachelor of Laws. 

At a recent meeting of the Faculty Professor Burdick was reelected 
delegate from the Faculty of Law to the University Council for three 
years from July 1, 1904. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE 

Department of Pediatrics——The Department of Pediatrics shows 
perhaps as well as any the change in the method of instruction adopted 
in the College during the last few years. To a graduate of five years 
ago the change in the curriculum is most noticeable in the larger 
amount of practical work which is now required and in the great in- 
crease in the opportunities for students to see real disease. It is felt 
that too much stress cannot be laid upon the experience gained by 
such instruction. 

Whereas clinical teaching is the main feature of the course in 
pediatrics, it is deemed wise to give the student some didactic work 
as a foundation, for without it much of the value of clinical instruc- 
tion would be lost and the students would not appreciate the material 
which is brought before them. 

Instruction in the subject of children’s diseases begins with the 
third year, during which Professor Holt gives one didactic lecture 
weekly for one half of the year and for the other half Dr. Meara 
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gives a weekly recitation from Professor Holt’s textbook, “ Diseases 
of infancy and childhood.” Clinical instruction also begins during 
the third year, sections attending a practical course under Dr. La 
Fetra at the Vanderbilt Clinic. Each section has ten meetings, during 
which simple cases, such as attend an ambulatory clinic, are demon- 
strated. Only typical cases are shown. Stress is laid upon physical 
diagnosis and the characteristics of the chest signs in infancy and 
childhood. At the same time sections of five attend demonstrations 
of diphtheria and scarlet fever under Dr. Howland at the Willard 
Parker Hospital. 

During the fourth year Professor Holt’s didactic lectures are con- 
tinued. The subject of contagious diseases was taken up last year and 
this year infant feeding will be considered. One weekly amphitheater 
clinic is given at the Vanderbilt. Here are presented groups of cases 
to illustrate certain diseases or symptoms or the differential diagnosis 
of diseases. The large number of patients attending the clinic are 
supplemented by material from other institutions under the control of 
the Department, which makes it possible not only to demonstrate dif- 
ferent diseases but successive stages of certain diseases so arranged as 
to impress a picture upon the student’s mind. For instance, cases of 
congenital syphilis are grouped together for one clinic, rickets for 
another, etc. Written reports of the cases are demanded of the 
students in turn. One fourth of the class is taken by Professor Holt 
to either the Foundling Hospital or the Babies Hospital. These sec- 
tions meet twice a week for two months and give the student a valuable 
opportunity to come into intimate relation with their teacher. The 
session lasts two hours. To certain members of the class is delegated 
the duty of presenting the cases. Usually two students are assigned to 
a patient and they study the symptoms, physical signs, etc., in such 
a way that they can make a satisfactory presentation of the case. 
Professor Holt then reviews the work of the students, makes pertinent 
suggestions and asks the class questions which bear upon the case. 
These meetings are of the nature of clinical conferences. It is the 
aim to teach the student method in his observation. He is taught 
to be thorough, and with this object in view the examiner of the case 
is required to hand in a complete report of the case with comments 
on the discussion. This kind of work is particularly satisfactory, and 
the reports handed in have proved that the student approaches the 
instruction from a satisfactory standpoint, namely, that of a thinker. 
The patients seen at these clinics are the sick of the hospital, and their 
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presentation from week to week permits the course of the illness to be 
followed. 

In addition, during the fourth year Dr. Berg gives instruction in 
contagious diseases and the students have the opportunity of attending 
Professor Jacobi’s clinics in the children’s ward of Roosevelt Hospital 
and Dr. Swift’s clinics at St. Mary’s. 

It is interesting to note that the Department of Pediatrics has so 
increased the amount of instruction given, that forty-eight hours are 
required during the third and seventy-two during the fourth year, 
making a total of one hundred and twenty hours for the regular course. 


FACULTIES OF PuRE AND APPLIED SCIENCE 

The Summer School of Mining.—The first session of the George 
Crocker Summer School of Mining, under the direction of Professor 
Munroe, was held in Colorado during June and July. The head- 
quarters of the school were at Silver Plume, Colorado, in the Burleigh 
and Pelican Tunnels of the Dives-Pelican Seven-Thirty Mining Com- 
pany. Work was also done in the Ashby Tunnel workings of the 
Pay Rock Mining Company, and in the Victoria Tunnel of the 
Mendota Mining Company. The study of ore concentration and 
milling was carried on at Idaho Springs about 18 miles from Silver 
Plume, where all the mills and concentration works were freely opened 
to the students and where they were given the opportunity to make 
mill tests and granted other exceptional facilities. 

The following gentlemen served as instructors: Professor Charles 
E. Locke, and Assistants D. Copeland and C. B. Hollis, from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Instructors Louis D. Hun- 
toon and W. E. Ford, from the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale Uni- 
versity. Instructors Charles H. White and Henry C. Boynton, from 
the Lawrence Scientific School of Harvard University. Instructors 
Edward L. Kurtz and James F. McClelland and Assistant Howard R. 
Stewart, from the School of Mines of Columbia University, and Pro- 
fessor Mark Ehle, Jr., of the Rapid City School of Mines, whose ser- 
vice was secured by Columbia University for the work of the summer 
school. 

Eighty-two students reported as follows: On June 11, 42 men from 
Columbia University and 10 men from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. On June 25, 13 men from Harvard University, 7 from 
Yale, and one from Leland Stanford University. Each section spent 
six weeks at the summer school, the time being divided as follows: 
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1. Breaking ground with machine drills, including drifting, cross- 
cutting, raising, sinking, and stoping, six days. 

2. Timbering, including the erection of stulls, mills, drift sets and 
driving through fallen ground, six days. 

3. Milling, including the study of numerous mills and concentration 
works, making of flow sheets and a detailed mill test, nine days. 

4. Underground surveying, and the necessary computations and 
mapping, six days. 

5. Mine sampling, three days. 

6. Study of mine plant, three days. 

7. Study of gold dredging and hydraulic mining at Breckenridge, 
three days. 

The following equipment was provided for the practical mine work. 
Three large Ingersoll drills were furnished by the Dives-Pelican Com- 
pany, and one large and two small Ingersoll drills were loaned by the 
Stearns-Rogers Company as agents of the manufacturers, and two 
water Leyner drills, one small Sullivan drill, and one Box electric 
drill, were loaned by the manufacturers in each case. To operate these 
drills it was necessary to supplement the compressor at the Burleigh 
Tunnel by the use of an air compressor driven by water power, belong- 
ing to the Pay Rock Mining Company, the use of which was rented on 
favorable terms. To make this compressor available, however, it was 
necessary to lay about 2,000 feet of 3-inch pipe to connect the com- 
pressed air lines of the two mines. The Burleigh Tunnel workings 
are ventilated in part by natural draft and partly by artificial means. 
The latter proved inadequate and it was found necessary for the work 
to increase the ventilating current by installing a 10-inch Sturtevant fan 
driven by a 5-horse-power motor. Power to drive the fan motor, and 
for the motor generator to furnish current for the electric drills, was 
obtained from the United Light and Power Company, whose power 
line runs within 100 feet of the mouth of the Burleigh Tunnel. To 
carry this power through the tunnel workings required the erection of 
nearly 12,000 feet of insulated wire, with the necessary transformers, 
rheostats, switches, lightning arresters and auxiliary apparatus. For 
handling the broken rock the Dives-Pelican Company loaned us four 
mine cars and the Truax Manufacturing Company gave us the use of 
four additional cars of special design. With the assistance thus 
afforded by the company and by makers of mine machinery, the cost of 
equipping the Burleigh Tunnel workings was reduced to less than 
$1,000, for which nominal sum the school had the use of a plant worth 
many times this amount. 

The amount of useful work accomplished in the five weeks was not 
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great. In all, about 9,000 cubic feet, or say 700 tons, of ground was 
broken. The small result of the students’ work was not unexpected. 
This was of course due to the fact that a new party of students had to 
be instructed each week, and further, that the working places and the 
nature of the work was changed every day. Workmen and instructors 
had, therefore, new men under their charge daily and a large part of 
the time was necessarily occupied in instruction, creating numerous 
delays and interruptions to the work. This illustrates the necessity of 
subordinating commercial considerations to the educational require- 
ments in work of this character, and indicates that it would probably 
be impracticable to make such a mine pay any large share of the 
running expenses of the summer school, unless the work be organized 
on a radically different basis and the educational interests sacrificed . 
to an undesirable extent. 

Lectures. In connection with the work of the summer school a 
series of lectures by eminent mining men was arranged which were 
given each Saturday evening at the headquarters at Silver Plume. The 
following gentlemen delivered lectures in this course: Philip Argall, 
Chlorination. E. E. Chase, Veins of Clear Creek and Gilpin Counties. 
O. O. McReynolds, Proposed plan of operations of the Dives-Pelican 
Seven-Thirty Mining Company. A. W. Warwick, Editor Mining 
Reporter, Control of milling operations. Frank E. Shephard, Denver 
Engineering Works, Relations between the mining and the mechanical 
engineer. Thomas B. Stearns, Chlorination. John Wellington Finch, 
State Geologist, Veins of Cripple Creek District. 

At the conclusion of the work of the mining school the Columbia 
students joined Professor Stoughton and Dr. Bolles at Denver for the 
summer work in metallurgy, at the close of which a supplementary 
class was organized for work at Cripple Creek under the charge of Mr. 
Stewart. Here the students had the opportunity of visiting the Gold 
Coin, Portland, Elkton, Wild Horse, Independence, and El Paso Mines, 
and the Economic sampling works and chlorination mill. 

It will be seen from the above that in many important respects the 
work of the summer school this year has departed from established 
precedent and has been conducted along radically new lines. This 
has been made possible by the generous gift of Mr. George Crocker 
and the results have been most gratifying and mark a new and impor- 
tant departure in this field of mining education. From the experience 
gained this year some improvements in detail may be suggested, but 
the work as organized this year was most successful and it is to be 
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hoped that a summer school on similar lines may be practicable in the 
future. Both students and instructors profited greatly from the un- 
usual facilities afforded them and were unanimous in their expressions 
of appreciation of the new features of instruction offered. 


Department of Astronomy.—Work in this department has continued 
as usual during the summer. Professor Jacoby and Dr. Mitchell, 
assisted by Messrs. Weston, Fountain and Yates, conducted the prac- 
tical course in geodesy at Osterville, Mass. Twenty-seven students 
were in attendance and their work was satisfactorily completed. 

Professors Jacoby and Poor have further occupied themselves with 
seeing through the press several forthcoming publications of the depart- 
ment; and Dr. Mitchell spent the latter half of the summer at Wash- 
ington, where he assisted Professor Langley in his bolometer researches 
on star-heat. 

The computing office has been active nearly all summer; some com- 
puters have undertaken vacation work at their homes, during their two 
months’ absence from the University. 


Department of Organic Chemistry.—For the first time in the his- 
tory of our Summer Session, courses were offered this year in organic 
chemistry. Of the two courses offered, Chemistry 20 (elementary 
lecture course) attracted 14, and Chemistry 30 (elementary laboratory 
conree) 6 students. Both were in charge of Dr. H. T. Beans. 

ivestigations now under way in the organic laboratory are as fol- 
lows: Nitriles, quinazolines, substituted orthophthalic acids, the rela- 
tion between structure and fluorescence in the fluoresceins, substituted 
anthranilic acids, ureides, pentadiazenones and quinine. Those con- 
ducting the investigations include Mr. R. R. Renshaw, the University 
fellow in Chemistry, who comes to us from the Pacific coast, Mr. B. L. 
Murray, chemist of the well-known drug house of Merck & Co., and 
Dr. Ralph G. Wright, a former graduate of our School of Chemistry 
and a Ph.D. of Zirich. Dr. W. F. Hand, Professor of Chemistry at 
the Mississippi Agricultural College and State Chemist of Mississippi, 
who received his Ph.D. from Columbia last year, is continuing in his 
own laboratory, under the direction of Professor Bogert, his investi- 
gations in the synthesis of the substituted anthranilic nitriles and 
substituted quinazolines. Some 40 or 50 compounds entirely new to 
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chemistry, discovered as the result of these investigations, are now 
at the St. Louis Exposition. Dr. Salant, one of the research workers 
of the Rockefeller Pathological Institute, is taking an elementary 
laboratory course (Chemistry 30) as a necessary equipment for his 
work in pathology. 

All the courses in Organic Chemistry show a slightly increased 
registration as compared with last year’s figures. 

The grade of the head of the Department has been changed from 
an adjunct professorship to a full professorship. Professor Bogert 
has been elected councillor-at-large for the next three years of the 
American Chemical Society. During the past year he has delivered 
several public lectures on topics relating to organic chemistry. 

Department of Mechanical Engineering.—Work in the testing labo- 
ratory has been active and interesting since the last report. Besides 
the ordinary daily routine of tests regarding the physical properties of 
construction materials, there have been some investigations under way 
of more than ordinary importance. One of these is made in connec- 
tion with the city Building Bureau on the relative merits of “ sand- 
lime ” bricks in comparison with common building bricks. The inquiry 
includes not only the usual strength and absorption tests, but also the 
resistance to fire and freezing. Conclusions have not yet been drawn. 

A very important series of tests has been in progress during the 
summer and fall upon the strength and elastic properties of concrete, 
using sand versus crushed limestone with the cement and broken stone 
mixture. In some respects the investigation, so far as known, was 
more successful than any yet accomplished. By permission of the 
company seeking the information the results will be published for 
the benefit of the engineering profession. 

Through the courtesy of the Trustees, Professor Woolson has been 
enabled to occupy a plot of ground on South Field for use as a fire- 
testing station on full-sized floors and partitions. So far seven tests 
have been made in cooperation with the Building Bureau, and results 
are eminently satisfactory. The press and public have given generous 
approval of the work. The reports of these tests are being published. 
Students are permitted to witness tests and study the results. 


Facutty oF PowiticaL SCIENCE 
Eight of the thirteen members of the Faculty read papers at the 
Congress of Arts and Sciences at St. Louis in September: Professor 
Burgess, on present problems of constitutional law; Professor Munroe 
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Smith, on problems of Roman legal history; Professor Seligman, on 
present problems in public finance; Professor Dunning, on the politics 
of the nineteenth century; Professor Giddings, on the concepts and 
methods of sociology ; Professor Sloane, on the historical writers of the 
nineteenth century; Professor Clark, on economic theory in new rela- 
tions; and Professor Robinson on the influence of literary ideals upon 
historical writings. 

Books recently published by members of the Faculty are: Pro- 
fessor Osgood’s “ History of the American colonies in the seventeenth 
century,” in two volumes; Professor Goodnow’s “ City government in 
the United States,” which constitutes the second volume in “ The 
American State Series”; and Professor Robinson’s “ Readings in 
European history,” which is made up of extracts from the sources 
illustrating the progress of culture in western Europe to the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. A second volume of these “ Readings ” is in 
preparation. Professor Munroe Smith contributed to the memorial 
“ History of Columbia University” chapters on the development of 
the University as a whole and on the Schools of Political Science, 
Philosophy and Pure Science. A Japanese translation of Professor 
Seligman’s “ Economic interpretation of history” will appear in Jan- 
uary, 1905. 

Professor Munroe Smith delivers this winter a short course of 
lectures on Roman law to the fourth-year class in the Georgetown 
University Law School, Washington, D.C. Professor Clark will this 
year deliver the Southwark lectures at the Andover Theological Sem- 
inary and a series of lectures at Amherst on the new Beecher Founda- 
tion. Dr. Shepherd spent the summer in Spain, working chiefly in the 
Archives of the Indies at Seville. He has written an account of the 
Spanish archives with special reference to their importance for the 
history of the United States. It will appear in the forthcoming Annual 
Report of the American Historical Association. He has just completed 
a course of eight lectures in the public schools on the history of Spanish 
America. Dr. Beard has been giving a course of six lectures, also in 
the public schools, on the expansion of the United States. 

Recent numbers in the “ Series in History, Economics and Public 
Law” are as follows: “ History and criticism of the labor theory of 
value in English political economy,” by Albert C. Whitaker; “ The 
office of justice of the peace in England,” by Charles Austin Beard; 
“ A history of military government in newly acquired territory of the 
United States,” by David Y. Thomas; “ Treaties, their making and en- 
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forcement,” by Samuel B. Crandall; “ The sociology of a New York 
city block,” by Thomas Jesse Jones; “ Pre-Malthusian theories of 
population,” by Charles Emil Stangeland ; and “ The historical develop- 
ment of the poor law in Connecticut,” by Edward W. Capen. 


FACULTY: OF PHILOSOPHY 

Department of Latin.—Through the generosity of Mr. George M. 
Olcott of Ridgefield, Connecticut, the Department of Latin has become 
the owner of a number of vases and other objects very useful in courses 
now being given in Roman archeology. It is hoped that this may form 
the nucleus for a collection suitable for illustrating lectures at Colum- 
bia University, inasmuch as it is not always convenient to conduct 
classes through the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

In the course of an epigraphic tour through the coast towns of 
Campania, Professor Egbert secured an inscription which is of con- 
siderable importance, inasmuch as it gives names of consules suffecti 
of the year 46 A. D., hitherto unknown. The inscription is a fragment 
of a calendar prepared for the use of some municipality or perhaps 
for some collegium or even a private individual. Professor Hermann 
Dessau of the University of Berlin has taken much interest in the 
discovery and has given considerable time to the problems it presents. 


Department of Semitic Languages.—The Semitic Department has 
forty students enrolled this year, who are taking the following courses: 
Elementary Hebrew, Hebrew exegesis of Ecclesiastes, Assyrian and 
Egyptian history, three courses in cuneiform literature, History of 
the Old Testament, three courses in Arabic, one course in Arabic 
conversation, three courses in Syriac, two courses in Coptic and one 
course in Egyptian hieroglyphs, and one course in Turkish. Besides 
this work the candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy meet 
twice a month in a Semitic seminar under Professor Prince and Dr. 
Popper, where all general questions connected with the work in its 
various branches are discussed.—Professor Prince’s chief work this 
year is in Assyro-Babylonian language and literature, for which courses 
there are six students enrolled. The advanced men are engaged in 
studying the many difficult and complicated problems connected with 
the question involving the existence of the Sumerian or pre-Semitic 
language of Babylonia. The results of this work will be an intro- 
ductory dictionary of the Sumerian roots which occur in the inscrip- 
tions.—Owing to the absence of Professor Gottheil on leave, the course 
on Semitic archeology is not given this year. 
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THe Fine Arts 

General—The public lectures in Fine Arts began this year with 
a course of lectures by Professor Hamlin on “ The evolution of 
ornament,” on Monday afternoons, November 14, 21, 28 and December 
5. The subjects of these lectures were: Primitive and savage orna- 
ment ; Development of motives and patterns; Persistence, convergence 
and migration of motives; Nature and imagination in ornament design. 

On Wednesday, November 16, the committee appointed by the 
University Council to consider the formation of a University Faculty 
of Fine Arts, met with the President. The committee represented 
every department interested in the fine arts and the archeology of art, 
and included Messrs. McKim, Blashfield and French, the advisory 
committee on art to the University. After a statement by the Presi- 
dent and a general discussion, a sub-committee was appointed consist- 
ing of Professors Hamlin, Riibner, Fletcher, Dow and Olcott, to con- 
sider certain preliminary and fundamental questions relating to the 
proposed organization and to report back to the general committee. 

School of Architecture-—The recent action of the Trustees pro- 
viding for a partial reorganization of the School has attracted wide 
attention; it is commented upon in the editorial columns. The 
definitive appointment of Professor Hamlin as executive head of the 
School, and the creation within it of a distinctive Department of 
Graphics with a professorship of Graphics to which Adjunct-Professor 
Sherman was promoted, have inspired the officers and friends of the 
School with new confidence; while it is believed that the new arrange- 
ments for instruction in design in ateliers near the offices of well-known 
practising architects will do much to draw the profession and School 
together, to the great advantage of both. The course for the degree 
in architecture has now been publicly and officially proclaimed as of 
indeterminate length, and the tradition of a four years’ term of study 
will no longer be recognized. The schedule of lecture-hours has been 
prepared without division into years, and the various courses may 
hereafter be taken in any combination which does not violate the neces- 
sary sequence of the historical and mathematical subjects. 

The students of this School organized in May an undergraduate 
society under the name of the Columbia University Architectural So- 
ciety, for the publication of a Year Book and for promoting in other 
ways the interest of the School. The result of their labors appeared 
during the summer, and reflects credit upon its editors. It is a hand- 
some quarto of seventy-two pages exclusive of advertisements, and 
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contains seventy-five illustrations of the work of the students in draw- 
ing and design, besides a frontispiece portrait of Professor Ware. The 
Society has circulated these Year-Books with great generosity, and 
will devote whatever profits they may finally have realized on sub- 
scriptions and sales to additions to the departmental library. 

There have been no changes in the staff of the School, but by a 
readjustment of the work among the instructors, Mr. Harriman has 
assumed charge of the third-year drawing in charcoal from the cast ; 
and Mr. Delano, who had charge of this work last year in addition 
to that in advanced design, will now devote a part of his time to 
assisting in the development of the third-year or intermediate design, 
so as to secure a more organic connection between it and that of the 
fourth year (advanced design). 

The reception and tea in the rooms of the School in connection 
with the sesqui-centennial celebration was attended by nearly five hun- 
dred persons, and was in every way successful. A special exhibition 
of students’ work added to the decorative aspect of the rooms. On 
the evening of the same day the graduate Society of Columbia Uni- 
versity Architects held a banquet at the Café Francis. 

One of the recent German visitors to the School, Professor G. 
Meyer of Magdeburg, who has been making a study of American 
methods of teaching construction in schools of architecture, expressed 
himself as especially gratified with the courses administered by Mr. 
C. P. Warren and Mr. G. T. Snelling in this School. At no other 
school had he found the most recent structural methods of American 
practice so clearly and efficiently set forth, and he expressed especial 
admiration for the remarkable series of wall-diagrams and illustrations 
prepared by Mr. Warren. Another visitor, Herr von Czihak, of 
Diisseldorf, expressed himself in very similar terms. 

Professor Hamlin was the American representative in the section 
of Modern Architecture at the recent Congress of Arts and Science 
at St. Louis. The president of this section was Mr. C. F. McKim, 
of the University advisory committee on art. On the evening of 
November 26, Professor Hamlin lectured before the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute on the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 


Department of Music.—There is, during the present year, a very 
gratifying increase in the number of students, candidates for degrees, 
taking courses in Music. The number of special students of Music 
has decreased somewhat, so that the total attendance is normal, the 
loss in special students being offset by the gain in candidates for degrees. 
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On November 3, Professor Riibner organized a large mixed chorus 
within the University, with an average weekly attendance of 100 or 
150 students. The chorus is studying choral works of the masters, 
both old and new; and rendered an historical concert in the University 
Gymnasium, on December 19, with music illustrative of the various 
periods in the development of the art. On December 16, in the audi- 
torium of Earl Hall, Professor Riibner gave a piano recital, for the 
students of the University. On December 22, a complimentary piano 
recital under the auspices of the University, was given by Professor 
Riibner, in Mendelssohn Hall. In March, Professor Riibner will play 
a piano concerto with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, in Boston. 

Three season tickets for the performances of opera at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, have been presented to the Department of Music 
by Mr. Heinrich Conried, for the use of the most talented students in 
the department. 

The University orchestra has a membership of more than forty 
students. On October 28, during the reception incidental to the cele- 


bration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the University, 
the orchestra rendered a concert, in the music rooms in South Hall. 


The first regular concert of the orchestra was given in the Horace 
Mann Auditorium on December 15. 


THE ALUMNI 


At their first annual dinner, held on -: 
Thursday evening, December 15, at 
the Continental Hotel, Newark, the . 
New Jersey Alumni Association 
adopted a constitution, and elected 
officers. It was decided to offer two 
prizes of fifty dollars each, one to the 
New Jersey student passing the 
highest entrance examination to the 


three sections, one to be elected for 
three years, one for two years, and 
one for one year. The committee is 
as follows: R. F. Stevens ’52, W. F. 
Morgan ’80, C. M. Roome ’8o, R. 
Arrowsmith, 82, W. O. Wiley ’82, J. 
K. Gore ’83, H. G. Atha ’89 and T. 
O’Connor Sloane, Jr., 1903. 

At a competitive examination of 


College, and the other to the New 
Jersey student passing the highest en- 
trance examinations into the Schools 
of Applied Science. The idea of the 
Association originated with Charles 
M. Lumn ’81, who was elected presi- 
dent, and from the enthusiasm shown 
so far, it promises to be a great suc- 
cess. The other officers elected were 
as follows: Vice-president, William 
Meikleham ’86; secretary, A. Y. 
Meeker 1900; treasurer, George J. 
Bayles ’96. A _ standing committee 
was appointed, to be divided into 


the Ecole des Beaux Arts, held in 
Paris, five Columbia men were suc- 
cessful in passing and four of them 
secured appointments to the School. 
Each year this institution appoints 
forty-five men to membership, of 
whom fifteen may be foreigners. 
The men from Columbia to pass the 
examinations are: C. Peabody ’06, 
who stood seventh on the list of 
those chosen from over 500 candi- 
dates; E. C. Dean ’o4, R. H. Dana, 
Jr. ’o4, W. Fowler and S. A. La- 
bouisse ’03. 
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UNIVERSITY LEGISLATION 


THE TRUSTEES 


September Meeting.—The Clerk laid 
before the Board the call for the meet- 
ing, signed by the Rev. Dr. Dix as 
Senior Trustee, acting in the absence 
of the Chairman, and proof of the pub- 
lication and mailing of the same, as 
required by the Charter. 

The regular order of business was 
suspended, and, by unanimous consent, 
upon the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Honors, it was voted that 
the degree of Doctor of Laws be con- 
ferred upon the Most Reverend Ran- 
dall Thomas Davidson, D.D., Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. It was further 
Resolved, That His Grace, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, be invited to 
dedicate the site of the Chapel of the 
University. 

October Meeting—The annual re- 
ports of the President and Treasurer 
were presented and ordered printed 
and distributed. 

The thanks of the Trustees were 
tendered to the anonymous donors of 
the fund for the erection of a Univer- 
sity Chapel, for their generous addi- 
tion of the sum of $50,000 to the 
original gift; also to H. E. Garth, Esq., 
of New York City, for his gift of 
$16,250, to establish a University Fel- 
lowship in Political Economy in mem- 
ory of his son, the late Granville W. 
Garth, a graduate of Columbia College 
in the Class of 1886; also to Seth Low, 
LL.D., for his generous gift of $5,000 
toward the interest fund for the year 
1902-1903; also to Rutherfurd Stuy- 
vesant, Esq., for his gift of $500, to be 
credited to the Bruce Fund in the De- 
partment of Astronomy. The thanks 
of the Trustees were also voted to the 
anonymous donors of $20,000 for the 
Department of Philosophy, of $10,000 


for the purchase of books, and of 
$5,000 to enable students to visit the 
St. Louis Exposition. 

The Chapel now being erected was 
by resolution designated “St. Paul’s 
Chapel of Columbia University” and 
the dormitory now being erected on 
Amsterdam Avenue near 114th Street 
was designated “Livingston Hall,” in 
honor of Chancellor Robert R. Liv- 
ingston, of the Class of 1765. 

Notice was given of a proposed 
amendment to the statutes, establish- 
ing the “Granville W. Garth Fellow- 
ship in Political Economy,” and an 
amendment to the Rules of Order was 
adopted. 

The honorary degree of Doctor of 
Science was conferred upon Sir Wil- 
liam Ramsay and upon Mr. William 
Henry Nicholls in the presence of the 
Trustees and of the University Coun- 
cil. 

The Committee on Finance presented 
a report on the general state of the 
finances of the corporation, which was 
ordered printed for the information of 
the Trustees. 

The Treasurer was authorized and 
directed to receive and sign a receipt 
for the warrant in payment of the 
award made to the College in the pro- 
ceedings taken by the City of New 
York relative to the opening of Perry 
Avenue. 

It was Resolved, That on the occa- 
sion of the celebration of the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of King’s College, a number 
of memorial professorships be estab- 
lished in the University. A complete 
list of these professorships may be 
found in the account of the Convoca- 
tion, Anniversary Supplement. 

William Tillinghast Bull, M.D., was 
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appointed Emeritus Professor of Sur- 
gery in the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons. 

Cassius J. Keyser, PhD, now 
Adjunct Professor of Mathematics 
was promoted to be Professor of 
Mathematics, during the pleasure of 
the Trustees, from and after October 
I, 1904. 

The following appointments by the 
President were confirmed: 

Harry Mayham Keator, A.B., M.D., 
to be Assistant Demonstrator of Phys- 
iology. Samuel T. Laubach, B.S., to 
be Tutor in Mechanical Engineering. 
Walter A. Mitchell, to be Assistant in 
Physics (during absence of Professor 
Nichols on leave). Richard F. Deimel, 
B.S., to be Assistant in Mechanics. 
William C. Uhlig, Ph.D., to be As- 
sistant in Analytical Chemistry. Fred- 
erick Van Dyke Cruser, B.S., to be 
Assistant in Analytical Chemistry. 
George C. Fracker, A.B., to be As- 
sistant in Psychology. Maurice A. 
Lamme, B.S., A.M., to be Assistant in 
Mineralogy. Leonard J. Lewinson, 
E.E., to be Assistant in Electrical 
Engineering. William H. Welker, 
B.S., to be Assistant in Physiological 
Chemistry. Jules A. Coelos, C.E., to 
be Assistant in Civil Engineering. 
Walter T. Derleth, B.S., C.E., A.M., to 
be Assistant in Civil Engineering. 
Horst O6certel, M.D., to be Demon- 
strator in Pathological Anatomy (vice 
Geo. P. Biggs, resigned). 

Meeting of October 31.—This being 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the granting of the Charter of 
King’s College, the Chairman an- 
nounced that the corner-stones of four 
buildings would be laid during the 
morning, and that a University Con- 
vocation would be held during the 
afternoon. 

The regular order of business was 
suspended, and the degree of Doctor 
of Laws was conferred upon Professor 
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Karl Lamprecht of Leipzig, who was 
presented by the Dean of the Faculty 
of Political Science, in the presence of 
the Trustees and the University Coun- 
cil. 

November Meeting.—The thanks of 
the Trustees were tendered to Horace 
W. Carpentier, of the Class of 1848, 
for a gift of $15,000 to be added to 
the principal sum of the fund toward 
a professorship in the Medical School 
in memory of Reuben S. Carpentier; 
also to Deane Miller of New York 
City, Dr. Charles Griffin Miller of 
New York City, and Clark A. Miller 
of New Rochelle, N. Y., for their gen- 
erous gift of $10,000, to be applied to 
the general purposes of the Medical 
School, this gift being made for the 
purpose of carrying out the expressed 
wishes of their brother, the late Guy 
B. Miller, M.D., of the Class of 1898, 
who died intestate, but left a memor- 
andum of his wishes as to the distri- 
bution of his estate, which memor- 
andum contained this provision: “To 
pay to the Columbia University Med- 
ical School, otherwise known as the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
the sum of $10,000 for general purposes 
of the Medical School.” 

The thanks of the Trustees were 
voted to Mrs. James W. Gerard, for 
a gift of $1,000 for the first year of 
the Marcus Daly Scholarship in the 
School of Mines; also to Mr. Benjamin 
B. Lawrence, ’78, for a gift of $250 for 
an annual scholarship in the Schools 
of Applied Science; also to the 
anonymous donor of a sum to meet 
the cost of the model of the entire 
University site and buildings; also to 
the anonymous donor of $600 to main- 
tain a Fellowship in the Department 
of Pharmacology, for the year; also 
to Mr. Isaac N. Seligman, ’76, for the 
gift of a picture of the University 
buildings and grounds in 1904; also 
to Miss Helen L. Thomas, A.M., 1903, 
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for a contribution to the fund for the 
purchase of South Field. 

The thanks of the Trustees were 
also voted to the Rt. Rev. William 
Croswell Doane, D.D., for the sermon 
delivered by him on October 30; also 
to Mr. Frederick P. Keppel, A.B., 
Secretary of the University; to Rudolf 
Tombo, Jr., Ph.D., Registrar of the 
University ; to Mr. Frederick A. Goetze, 
Superintendent of Buildings and 
Grounds, and to Henry E. Crampton, 
Ph.D., Professor of Biology, and to 
their associates, for the skill and effi- 
ciency with which the details of the 
celebration of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
King’s College were carried out; also 
to Mr. Chin-Yung Yen and his asso- 
ciates among the students of the 
Chinese government in New York; 
and to Mr. Jiroshichi Aburatani and 
his associates in the Columbia Club of 
Japanese students, for their gifts on 
the occasion of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary; also to Mrs. 
Abram S. Hewitt, Mrs. Gouverneur 
Morris, Mr. Philip Schuyler and Mr. 
John Henry Livingston, for the loan 
by them of portraits of distinguished 
graduates to the recent exhibition of 
Columbiana; and also to the members 
of the family of President Samuel 
Johnson for loans of silver and valu- 
able documents for the same exhibi- 
tion. 

The President was authorized to ar- 
range for a public recital by Professor 
Riibner, of the Department of Music, 
to be held at Mendelssohn Hall. 

An amendment to the Statutes, es- 
tablishing the Granville W. Garth Fel- 
lowship in Political Economy, was 
adopted. 

The sum of $4,000 was appropriated 
out of the income of the Phoenix Fund 
for the current year for the purchase 
of research equipment for the De- 
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partment of Physics, to be expended 
under the direction of the President. 
An additional sum of $250 was ap- 
propriated for the Department of Eng- 
lish for assistants for the current fiscal 
year, to be charged against the general 
income of the corporation. 

It was resolved, That Messrs. 
Charles F. McKim and Thomas Hast- 
ings be invited to undertake the super- 
vision and direction of ateliers, to be 
established and maintained by the Uni- 
versity at convenient places in the 
immediate vicinity of their present pro- 
fessional offices. Also that the staff 
of the Department of Architecture be 
requested to prepare and submit to the 
Trustees, in accordance with the terms 
of the Statutes, a detailed plan for 
the future conduct of the Department, 
subject to the following limitations: 

The School of Architecture shall be 
an advanced school, requiring of candi- 
dates for its degree, on admission, 
the satisfactory completion of a col- 
lege or scientific school course of not 
less than two years, or equivalent 
training to be tested by examination, 
together with such proficiency in draw- 
ing as the Department may prescribe. 

Such other students, not candidates 
for a degree, to be admitted as, by 
reason of unusual ability or special ex- 
perience, may seem to the Faculty 
worthy to be admitted to the training 
that the School offers; such students 
to be permitted, under conditions 
clearly defined, to qualify themselves 
to become candidates for the degree if 
their work in the School is of marked 
excellence. 

A schedule of fees, arranged so that 
the fees to be charged for instruction 
in architecture shall be based upon 
units of instruction and not upon years 
of the course as now. 

Regulations that will permit the ad- 
vanced work in Design to be taken 
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either at the University or in the 
ateliers of Messrs. McKim and Hast- 
ings without prejudice, the fees pay- 
able in such cases to be equitably ad- 
justed. 

Regulations for the establishment 
of other ateliers, not maintained at the 
expense of the University, at which 
students may be permitted to take 
advanced work in design, if they so 
prefer, as an alternative to instruction 
in this subject at the University or in 
the ateliers of Messrs. McKim and 
Hastings; the fees of students at- 
tending such ateliers to be adjusted 
equitably. 

Regulations for the organization of 
a jury system for competitions by stu- 
dents in design, so as to secure cooper- 
ation of practising architects and 
greater freedom in design than has 
heretofore prevailed. 

It was resolved, That the following 
officers of the University be invited to 
formulate a plan for the organization 
of a Faculty of Fine Arts in Columbia 
University; such plan to be submitted 
to the University Council for consider- 
ation and revision before transmission 
to the Trustees: 

Professors Hamlin, Sherman and 
Kress, of the Department of Archi- 
tecture; Professors Riibner and Mc- 
Whood, of the Department of Music; 
Professors Dow and Farnsworth, of 
the Faculty of Teachers College; Pro- 
fessors Fletcher and Spingarn, of the 
Department of Comparative Litera- 
ture; Professors Wheeler and Young, 
of the Department of Greek; Pro- 
fessors Egbert and Olcott, of the De- 
partment of Latin; Professor Hirth, 
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of the Department of Chinese; Dr. 
A. L. Jones, of the Department of 
Philosophy; Mr. Edward R. Smith, 
of the Avery Architectural Library; 
and that they be requested to seek the 
cooperation of the members of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Art, Messrs. 
McKim, Blashfield and French. 

The President announced the elec- 
tion by the Medical Faculty of Samuel 
W. Lambert, M.D., as Dean of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons. 

At the suggestion of Professor 
Marston T. Bogert, the action of the 
Trustees in designating him to sit as 
a member of the Faculty of Barnard 
College was rescinded. 

A. D. F. Hamlin, A.M., now Adjunct 
Professor of Architecture, was pro- 
moted to be Professor of the History 
of Architecture, from November 1, 
1904, during the pleasure of the Trus- 
tees, and to be the executive head of 
the School of Architecture. 

Frank Dempster Sherman, Ph.B., 
now Adjunct Professor of Architec- 
ture, was promoted to be Professor of 
Graphics, from November 1, 1904, 
during the pleasure of the Trustees. 

Antonio Marinoni, A.M., was ap- 
pointed Lecturer in Romance Lan- 
guages and Literatures, from Novem- 
ber 1, 1904, to June 30, 1905, during 
the absence on leave of Curtis Hidden 
Page, Ph.D. 

The following appointments were 
confirmed: Clinton Beechman Knapp, 
M.D., Assistant in Bacteriology and 
Hygiene (vice Dr. Norris, Instructor, 
resigned). J. Harvey Borden, M.D., 
Assistant in Bacteriology and Hygiene. 


STUDENT LIFE 


Nearly all of the undergraduate or- 
ganizations have begun their various 
activities, and a successful social sea- 
son is promised. Most of the societies 


are in flourishing financial condition 
and the limit of membership in nearly 
all of them has already been reached. 

King’s Crown was unfortunate 
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enough to lose its president, William 
J. Mitchell, who died during the sum- 
mer. Several other offices had also 
become vacant and the following elec- 
tions were made:—President, C. 
Wood, 1905; treasurer, W. B. Devoe, 
1906; assistant treasurer, C. A. 
Stewart, 1906. Arrangements have 
been completed to have prominent 
speakers address the Crown once every 
month. The society has recently been 
considering the establishment of closer 
relations with the athletic interests of 
the University. The Varsity Show 
Committee has already begun work 
for the production of the annual play 
under the auspices of the Crown. 

The Deutscher Verein figured very 
prominently on the occasion of the 
sesquicentennial celebration, beginning 
the festivities with a special Kommers, 
an account of which will be found in 
the Anniversary Supplement. The 
Verein has been holding its regular 
meetings at the stated intervals, and is 
now preparing for the production of a 
German play at some time during the 
spring. 

La Société Francaise has also been 
active since the beginning of the year. 
The following officers were elected at 
the first meeting: President, C. Collins, 
Ph.; vice-president, B. Spencer, 1907 
S.; secretary, C. Lublin, 1905; trea- 
surer, F. Lage, 1907 S.; executive 
committee, O. R. Houston, 1906 L.; 
E. V. Kehrlein, 1907; faculty commit- 
tee, Mr. H. F. Muller. 

Debating is also receiving its due 
share of attention. The Debating 
Union is arranging its schedule of in- 
tercollegiate debates. Philolexian and 
Barnard hold their meetings weekly 
and both societies are arranging in- 
dependent schedules. A Freshman 
Debating Society has been organized, 
and is considering debates with Fresh- 
men of other universities. 


[Dec. 


The outlook for a successful Chess 
season is very favorable. Of the sev- 
eral contests already held, Columbia 
has been the victor once, defeating 
Cornell, but on December 3 was de- 
feated by Yale. The Brooklyn Chess 
Club and the Manhattan Chess Club 
also defeated the Varsity team. 

While there has been a dearth of 
candidates for some of the Under- 
graduate Publications, it is likely that 
all of them will succeed financially. 
Spectator has been firmly established 
as a daily, and is now furnishing the 
University with its news first-hand and 
in an interesting way. The Monthly 
promises to maintain the former high 
standard under its new editorial board 
with H. Kobbe, 1906, as its editor-in- 
chief. With only four men on the 
board a remarkably good sesquicenten- 
nial number was produced. Jester has 
been delayed in publication on account 
of financial difficulties, but has reap- 
peared on the campus, and hopes to 
continue with better results. The 1906 
Columbian board has made very de- 
cided changes in the make-up of the 
Junior year-book and hopes to finish 
publication before the Christmas holi- 
days. The 1905 Calendar was placed 
on the campus early in December, and 
is bound in leather with an orna- 
mental design burned upon it. The 
Architectural Society of Columbia has 
inaugurated the publication of an ar- 
tistic Year-Book containing designs 
drawn by the students of the School 
of Architecture. 

The Junior Ball Committee consists 
of: Colleg—H. M. Bangs, F. D. 
Fackenthal, C. P. Gantert, W. M. 
Geer, R. K. R. Goodlatte, H. Kobbe, 
H. P. Sturges and C. A. Stewart; 
Science—H. Baxter, D. S. Carter, J. 
I. Merritt, D. D. Muir, E. T. See, R. 
S. Schultz, R. T. Stephens and G. B. 
Curtis. 
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The Sophomore Show was held early 
in December at Carnegie Lyceum. Au- 
gustin Daly’s comedy, “A night off,” 
was produced, and proved to be a 
success theatrically and financially. 

The Glee and Mandolin Clubs, the 
Crewsters, the Chemical Society and 
the Republican and Democratic Clubs 
have held meetings at various times. 

Class officers have been elected for 
the year as follows: 1905 College— 
D. H. Browne, president; H. W. 
Albert, vice-president; R. C. Lewis, 
secretary; G. A. Younger, treasurer. 
1905 Science—W. E. F. Bradley, presi- 
dent; W. E. Struss, vice-president; L. 
F. Kohler, secretary; F. L. Humphrey, 
treasurer. 1906 College—C. A. Stew- 
art, president; R. W. Macbeth, vice- 
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president; F. D. Fackenthal, secretary; 
W. L. Essex, treasurer. 1906 Science 
—G. B. Curtis, president; F. T. Ed- 
dingfield, vice-president; J. R. Hoyt, 
secretary; J. B. Tenney, treasurer. 
1907 College—E. V. Kehrlein, presi- 
dent; G. Norris, vice-president; H. 
Perrine, secretary; J. N. Brodix, 
treasurer. 1907 Science—A. Aigel- 
tinger, president; H. F. Seymour, vice- 
president; W. W. Wise, secretary; R. 
G. Williams, treasurer. 1908 College 
—W. B. Robinson, president; E. P. 
Dobbins, vice-president; A. A. Van 
Tine, secretary; R. P. Marshall, trea- 
surer. 1908 Science—H. A. Holbert, 
president; P. J. MacCutcheon, vice- 
president; C. P. Snook, secretary; K. 
Gould treasurer. G. A. YounGcgER 


ATHLETICS 


The Football Team began its season 
before the opening of college with 
prospects of developing a_ strong 
eleven. The squad began with a larger 
number of candidates than had ever 
appeared so early, and at least half of 
the men had experience in some 
Varsity game in former _ seasons. 
Morley was coach throughout the sea- 
son and was helped at various times 
by other graduate football players. 
During the season ten games were 
played, of which Columbia won all 
except three. The preliminary con- 
tests showed that the Varsity was 
strong on team work in general, and 
her line and ends were particularly 
good on offense and defence. A 
slump in the form of the men came 
when the Varsity met Amherst, which 
was a considerable surprise to Colum- 
bia’s supporters. It seemed that while 
the Varsity could hold its own against 
equal weight, a heavier team was able 
to attack the line with better results. 
Several of the strongest players were 
injured in this and the game with 


Pennsylvania, and when the team met 
Yale, it was only hoped that Colum- 
bia would be able to hold the New 
Haven team down to a small score. 
Yale’s heavy attack was, however, 
much too strong and .Columbia suf- 
fered another defeat. For these 
losses it seemed impossible that the 
eleven could have retrieved itself, but 
the game against Cornell showed a re- 
markable improvement. Columbia 
was able throughout the contest to go 
through the Ithaca line for substantial 
gains and a victory resulted. Colum- 
bia’s record follows: 
Columbia, 10; Union, o. 
Columbia, 28 ; Franklin and Marshall, o. 
Columbia, 31 ; Tufts, o. 
Columbia, 11; Williams, o. 
Columbia, 11; Swarthmore, o. 
Columbia, o; Amherst, 12. 
Columbia, 0; Pennsylvania, 16. 
Columbia, 0; Yale, 34. 
Columbia, 12; Cornell, 6. 

One game was played by the Second 
Varsity team, composed entirely of sub- 
stitutes, against Stevens Institute of 
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Hoboken, and was won by Columbia 
by a score of 10 too. T. J. Thorp, 
right tackle on the Varsity eleven, was 
elected captain of the team for next 
year. 

The Freshman class organized a 
football team early during the season 
and played a series of games, exhibit- 
ing rather poor form against teams of 
equal ability. The record is:, 

Col. 1908, 56; Dwight School, o. 

Col. 1908, 15; Horace Mann School, o. 
Col. 1908, 0; St. Paul’s School, 49. 
Col. 1908, 0; Pennsylvania 1908, 35. 
Col. 1908, 0; Columbia 1907, 6. 

The annual Fall Regatta was not 
held on Election Day as usual, but on 
November 5, the Saturday preceding. 
The race between the upper classes 
was won by a graduate crew, with the 
Sophomores second and the Seniors 
third. The interclass four-oared con- 
test was won by 1905; 1907 was second 
and 1906 third. The College Fresh- 
man eight defeated the Science Fresh- 
men. The races were rowed over the 
course on the Hudson from 129th 
Street to the Gould Boathouse. 

The Track Team started in very 
early to prepare for the fall work, and 
on Thursday, November 3, the annual 
underclass games were held on South 
Field. The entries from both classes 
were numerous and the contests were 
generally very close. 1907 won the 
meet by 77% points to 65% for the 
Freshmen. A Freshman track team 
is now being organized. 

The Cross Country Club began prac- 
tising in October and held their first 
handicap race on November 11. L. P. 
Hosford, 1906 S., was the winner, with 
L. M. Kniffen 1906 S., second, and J. 
A. Church 1906 S., third. The Juniors 
won the interclass championship on 


[Dec. 


November 16, with the Sophomores 
second. C. D. Macdonald, the winner 
of the latter race, is captain of the 
Varsity team, and broke the Univer- 
sity record for the cross country 
course. Cornell won the intercol- 
legiate cross country championship at 
Travers Island on November 23, Co- 
lumbia showing up very poorly. 

The intercollegiate individual Tennis 
championship was won by Robert Le- 
roy of Columbia on October 7, after 
having defeated representatives of 
Pennsylvania, Williams, Princeton and 
Harvard. 

The Fencing Team began practice 
early in October and steps were im- 
mediately taken for the formation of 
a Freshman team. Several Columbia 
men participated in a number of ex- 
hibition bouts at the New York Turn 
Verein on November 19. 

The Swimming and Water Polo 
teams began practice with a number 
of last year’s men on hand. Colum- 
bia won two swimming races from the 
New York Athletic Club on November 
12, but was defeated in the water polo 
game by 7 too. Weekly races in the 
Columbia pool have begun. 

Columbia’s Golf team did not par- 
ticipate in the intercollegiate golf 
championships this year, but is pre- 
paring a schedule for next spring 
which will include matches with sev- 
eral prominent country clubs, and pos- 
sibly Cornell and Pennsylvania. 

The Basketball, Hockey, Gymnas- 
ium, Lacrosse, and Cane-spree teams 
have all begun practice and the pros- 
pects for a successful winter athletic 
season are very bright. Schedules for 
each of the Varsity teams have either 
been announced or are in course of 
preparation. G. A. YounGER 
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An inspection of the accompanying 
table will show that there has been 
quite an increase in the total for 1904 
over that for 1903; an increase that is 
largely due to the enrolment of the 
newly consolidated College of Phar- 
macy. Columbia College shows a very 
satisfactory increase, particularly in 
the Freshman Class, which is the 
largest in the history of the College. 
In 1902 and previous years, students 
were not assigned to the class wjth 
which they should graduate, but to a 
lower class, in case they were held back 
by conditions, which fact explains the 
apparent discrepancy in the figures for 
the individual classes as between 1902 
and 1904. Barnard College has had 
a slight decrease, due entirely to the 
fact that women music students now 
register under Fine Arts in the Co- 
lumbia University Corporation, in- 
stead of being enrolled as Barnard 
College specials. 

The graduate faculties of Political 
Science and Philosophy show a slight 
increase over 1903, while the increase 
in the Faculty of Pure Science is 
quite remarkable. It is due in a meas- 
ure to the fact that graduate students 
in Applied Science are no longer en- 
rolled under that faculty, but from this 
year on register under Pure Science. 
The fact that the fees in Applied Sci- 
ence are $250 and in Pure Science only 
$150, has caused a number of students 
holding baccalaureate degrees and en- 
tering Columbia on advanced stand- 
ing to become candidates for the mas- 
ter’s degree under the Faculty of 
Pure Science instead of an engineer- 
ing degree under the Faculty of Ap- 
plied Science. These two factors, 
however, do not account for the total 
growth of the enrolment in the 
Faculty of Pure Science, which last 
year also showed a considerable in- 


crease over the year preceding. The 
enrolment in the Faculty of Applied 
Science is a trifle smaller than it was 
in 1903, due in large measure to the 
same causes which effected the in- 
crease in the Faculty of Pure Science. 
The enrolment in the School of Archi- 
tecture, which in previous years was 
included under the Faculty of Applied 
Science, is given separately this year 
for the first time. 

The decrease in the registration of 
the professional schools of Law and 
Medicine is a natural one and due 
chiefly to the increased requirements 
of admission. The baccalaureate de- 
gree was required for admission to the 
Law School in the fall of 1903 for the 
first time and since then the enrolment 
has declined. It should reach its mini- 
mum next year, and from 1906 on a 
continuous growth should set in. In 
the Medical School also increased 
standards of admission were first put 
into practice in the fall of 1903, and 
this year the increase of the tuition fee 
from $200 to $250 per annum has no 
doubt also affected the enrolment. It 
must be remembered, however, as has 
been pointed out several times before, 
that a decrease in the enrolment of stu- 
dents of medicine during the past year 
or two has been observed in almost 
every medical faculty connected with 
an American higher institution of 
learning. 

Teachers College shows a slight in- 
crease over 1903, and the Summer 
Session a small loss, which has been 
accounted for in the September issue 
of the QuARTERLY. 

The figures for officers have been 
revised so as to exclude all Horace 
Mann School and Speyer School in- 
structors, who are not directly con- 
nected with the University. 

R. Tomso, Jr. 
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Summer Session . 
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In addition to the ahove there are this year 910 pupils in the Horace Mann School and 
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* From ober, 1 am graduates register under the University Faculties. 
+ Graduate students" in applied science are now registered under the faculty of pure 
science. 
Students in architecture are included under applied rene revious to 1904. 
Students in music are included under Barna ‘olle; als) previous to 1904. 


Includes candidates for University d and Teac -_ Coll diplomas. 
** Includes Summer Session students who returned for work in the fall. 
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ASSOCIATION OF THE ALUMNI OF COLUMBIA COLLEGE 

All graduates of the College may become members upon signing the roll and 
paying one year’s dues. Annual dues, $5; for graduates of less than five years’ 
standing, $2. Life membership fee, g50. Former students whose classes have 
graduated, and graduates of other Schools may become Associate Members upon 
the same terms, upon being elected by the Standing Committee. The UNivErsity 
QUARTERLY is sent to all members of the Association without additional charge. 

WILLIAM B. SyMMES, JR., Secretary, 


52 Broadway. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS 
AND SURGEONS 


All graduates of the College of Physicians and Surgeons may become members 
upon notifying the Secretary and paying one year’s dues. Annual dues, $3. The 
UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY is sent to all members of the Association without additional 


charge. 
H. E. HAteg, Jr., Secretary, 


150 West soth Street. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE 


All graduates of the Schools of Science are eligible to election. Former 
students whose classes have graduated may be elected Associate Members. Annual 


dues, $3. 
R. E. Maver, Secretary, 


Columbia University. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE SCHOOL OF LAW 
All graduates of the Law School and all students whose classes have graduated, 


who completed a year in the School, and all present and former officers, are eligible 
to membership upon election by the Standing Committee. Annual dues, $2. 
Witutram T. Mason, Secretary, 

63 Wall Street. 





A HISTORY OF 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Published in Commemoration of the One Hundred 
and Fiftieth Anniversary of the Founding 
of King’s College in 1754 


CONTENTS 
KING’S COLLEGE AND COLUMBIA COLLEGE, by 
PROFESSOR VAN AMRINGE. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNIVERSITY AND 
THE NON-PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS, by Pro 
FESSOR MUNROE SMITH. 


Book III. THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS: Chapters on the 
School of Medicine, by Prorgzssor Lez; the School of 
Law, by Prorrssor Burpick; the Schools of Mines, 
Chemistry and Engineering, by PRorrssorR MUNROE; on 
the School of Architecture, by Prorzssor HAMLIN. 


Book IV. THE ALLIED COLLEGES: Chapters on Barnard College, 
by Prorrssor TRENT; on Teachers College, by Pro- 
FESSOR BAKER; on the College of Pharmacy, by Pro- 
FESSOR RusBy. 


Book V. THE LIBRARY, by Dr. CAnFIELv. 


The volume contains about 500 pages and 50 full-page 
illustrations, and is carefully indexed. 


There are two editions : 
The Limited Alumni Edition of 1,000 numbered copies, 
bound in light blue buckram. 
The Regular Edition, bound in dark blue cloth. 


Either will be sent, post-paid, upon receipt of $2.50. 


The Columbia University Press 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Agents 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York 





ESTABLISHED i818 


BROOKS BROTHERS 


Broadway, Cor. Twenty-Second Street, New York 


FINE CLOTHING 


READY-MADE AND TO MEASURE 


Fall and winter weight suits in exclusive materials, imported 
especially for our College trade. 


Medium and heavy weight long coats in new designs. 


ENGLISH HATS AND FURNISHING GOODS 


SHOES FOR DRESS, STREET OR COUNTRY WEAR 


CATALOGUE WITH ILLUSTRATIONS AND PR CES ON REQUEST 


The Standard American Brand 


ATLAS 
PORTLAND 
CEMENT 


ALWAYS UNIFORM 


Manufactured by Send 
THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT CO. for 
30 Broad St., New York Pamphlet 





Publications of the 
Columbia University Press 


The Macmillan Company, Agents, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


tion of the results of original research. It is a private corporation, re- 

lated directly to Columbia University by the provisions that its Trustees 
shall be officers of the University and that the President of Columbia University 
shall be President of the Press. 


Tt PRESS was incorporated, June 8, 1893, to promote the publica- 


Books published at net prices are sold by booksellers everywhere 
at the advertised net prices. When delivered from the publish- 
ers, carriage, either postage or expressage, is an extra charge. 


BIOGRAPHY 


FRANCIS LIEBER. His Life and Political Philosophy. By Lewis R. HARLEY, Ph.D. 

8vo, cloth, pp. x + 213, portrait, $1.75 net. 

MEMOIRS OF FREDERICK A. P. BARNARD. Tenth President of Columbia Col- 
lege in the City of New York. By JoHN FULTON. 

8vo, cloth, pp. xii + 485, portraits, 84.00 net. 


BIOLOGY 
ATLAS OF NERVE CELLS. By M. ALLEN Starr, M.D., Ph.D.; with the coopera- 
tion of OLIVER S. STRONG, Ph.D., and Epwarp LEAMING. 
Royal 4to, cloth, pp. x + 78, illustrated, $10.00 net. 
AN ATLAS OF THE FERTILIZATION AND KARYOKINESIS OF THE OVUM. 
By EpmuND B. WILSON, Ph.D., with the cooperation of EDWARD LEAMING, F.R.P.S. 
Royal gto, cloth, pp. vii + 32, illustrated, $4.00 net. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY BIOLOGICAL SERIES 
VOL. I. FROM THE GREEKS TO DARWIN. By Henry FAIRFIELD Oszory, 
DaCosta Professor of Zoology, Columbia University. 
8vo, cloth, pp. x + 259, illustrated, $2.00 me‘. 
VOL. II. and VOL. III. Az present out of print. 
VOL. IV. THE CELL IN DEVELOPMENT AND INHERITANCE. By Epmunp 
B. Witson, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology,Columbia University. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xvi-+-371, illustrated, $3.50 #e?. 
VOL. V. THE FOUNDATIONS OF ZOOLOGY. By Wittiam KeErrH Brooks, 
Professor of Zoology, Johns Hopkins University. 8vo, cloth, pp. viii + 339, $2.50 met 





VOL. VI. THE PROTOZOA. By Gary N. CALKINS, Ph.D., Columbia University. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 16 + 347, $3.00 met. 
VOL. VII. REGENERATION. By Tuomas H. MorGan, Ph.D., Bryn Mawr Col- 


lege. 8vo, cloth, pp. xii + 313, $3.00 eZ. 
CHINESE 
CHINA AND THE CHINESE. By Hersert ALLEN GILES, LL.D., Professor of 


Chinese in the University of Cambridge, England. Lecturer (1902) on the Dean 
Lung Foundation, Columbia University. ramo, cloth, pp. ix + 229, $1.50 net. 


CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 
CLASSICAL STUDIES IN HONOUR OF HENRY DRISLER. 


8vo, cloth, pp. ix + 310, portrait and illustrations, $4.00 #e?, 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN CLASSICAL 
PHILOLOGY 


THE SATIRE OF SENECA ON THE APOTHEOSIS OF CLAUDIUS. A Study. 
By ALLAN PERLEY BALL. x2mo, cloth, pp. vii + 256, $1.25 met. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE 


LITERATURE 


SPANISH LITERATURE IN THE ENGLAND OF THE TUDORS. By Joun 
GARRETT UNDERHILL. 


r2amo, cloth, pp. x + 438, $2.00 mez. 


ROMANCES OF ROGUERY. By FRANK WADLEIGH CHANDLER. 


In two parts. 
Part I. The Picaresque Novel in Spain. xamo, cloth, pp. ix + 483, $2.00 net. 


A HISTORY OF LITERARY CRITICISM IN THE RENAISSANCE. By Joe 
ELIAS SPINGARN, r2mo, cloth, pp. xi + 330, $1.50 mez. 


THE CLASSICAL HERITAGE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By Henry OszBorn 


TAYLOR. r2mo, cloth, pp. xv + 400, $1.75 net. 


THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE IN ENGLAND Studies by Lewis Ernstein. 
z2mo, cloth, pp. xvi + 420, illustrated, $1.50 mer. 
PLATONISM IN ENGLISH POETRY OF THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURIES. By JoHN SMITH HARRISON.  1x2mo, cloth, pp. xi +235, $2.00 nef. 


IRISH LIFE IN IRISH FICTION. By Horatio SHEAFE KRANS. 
zamo, cloth, pp. vii + 338, $1.50 met. 
THE ENGLISH HEROIC PLAY. By Lewis NATHANIEL CHASE. 
z2mo, cloth, pp. xii + 250, $2.00 met. 
ECONOMICS 
SCIENCE OF STATISTICS. By RicHmMonp Mayo-Smiru, Ph.D., Professor of Politi- 
cal Economy and Social Science, Columbia University. 
Part I. Statistics and Sociology. 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi +399, $3.00 nef. 
ParT II. Statistics and Economics. 8vo, cloth, pp. xiii + 467, $3.00 met 


ESSAYS IN TAXATION. By Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN, Professor of Political Economy 
and Finance in Columbia University. 8vo, cloth, pp. x + 434, $3.00 met. 





THE SHIFTING AND INCIDENCE OF TAXATION. By Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN, 
Professor of Political Economy and Finance in Columbia University. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xii + 337, $3.00 #ez. 


THE ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY. By Epwin R. A. SELIGMan, 


Professor of Political Economy and Finance in Columbia University. 


ramo, cloth, pp. ix + 166, $1.50 met. 
THE PROBLEM OF MONOPOLY. By Joun B. Crark, LL.D., Professor of Political 


Economy in Columbia University. r2mo. cloth, pp. vi + 128, $x 25 net 


EDUCATIONAL METHODS 
THE TEACHING OF GERMAN IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By E.yan W1.- 
LIAM BaGsTER-COLLINS, A.M., Adjunct Professor of German in Teachers College, 


Columbia University. In press. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN ENGLISH 
VOL. I. JOSEPH GLANVILL. A Critical Biography. By Ferris GREENSLET, Ph.D. 
r2mo, cloth, pp. xi + 235, $1.50 met. 

VOL. II. THE ELIZABETHAN LYRIC. A Study. By Jonn ErskINe, Ph.D. 


r2mo, cloth, pp. xvi + 344, $1.50 mez, 
VOL. III. CLASSICAL ECHOES IN TENNYSON. By Wi.rrep P. Mustarp, 


Ph.D., Professor of Latin in Haverford College. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY GERMANIC STUDIES 
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